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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1850. 
— 

N Monday, the 4th, the Institute 
of British Architects re-assem- 
bled to open the session in their 
old locality, Lower Grosvenor- 
street. Endeavours have been 








made during the vacation to obtain more con- 
venient meeting-rooms, but without effect.* 
We would recommend to the attention of the 
Council a letter in another part of our present 
number, urging (as we have often before sug- 
gested) the erection of a c'ub-house for literary, 
scientific, and artistical societies, We do not see 
any difficulties in the way of such an undertak- 
ing that could not be surmounted: the Govern- 
ment, too, ought to assist it, and would pro- 
bably do so if it were brought before them by 
the proper parties in a proper manner. 

We are anxious to see the Institute aid in 
the advancement of the art and its professors 
even more than it now does, to which end the 
leading members of the profession should at- 
tend and put their shoulders to the wheel. 
Papers and discussions touching the live 
things of the day should be encouraged : the 
architect’s right position should here be as- 
serted; the difficulties which beset him should 
here be combatted ; and his doubts should here 
be resolved. ‘The opening meeting of the ses- 
sion might be made an event, and we should be 
glad to find one of the leading members on 
these occasions placing before the Society, and 
through that, the public, a general view of 
such questions as may at the time be occupy- 
ing the mind of the profession; enunciating 
his own opinions, aud inducing the expression 
of those of others. 

In the absence of the President, Earl de 
Grey, on Monday, Mr, Fowler, V.P. took 
the chair, and congratulated the society 
on their position after fourteen years’ ex- 


| 


| 


istence. ‘The usefulness of the new session, | 


he said, would depend wholly on the member 


] 


themselves: to them the council must look 
for papers, with which at present they were 
not well provided. ‘The chairman also alluded 


to the coming Exhibition as un event which 


could not fail to bring to this country a large | 


ber of their corresponding members, and | . 
er .— ga. Ae » 40“ | that care is necessary, when measuring and 


give an opportunity for the display of good 
feeling. ‘The council had under its considera- 
tion arrangements for the advantage of their 
expected visitors, which would, doubtless, re- 
ceive the sanction of the members generally 
when brought before them. 

Professor Donaldson, in proposing a vote of 
thanks for works presented during the recess, 
was good enough to allude to the letter 


* The following letter refers to the present rooms, | 


and shews the opinion that exists concerning them 

** | will venture to affirm that there is not in Londona 
worse ventilated or more ill-arranged room in its general 
appointments for the purpose of a general meeting than 
that at present occupied by the Institute. As far as ven- 
tilation is concerned, there are neither means ofingress for 
fresh nor egress for foul or vitiated air (or if such exist, they 
are upon such a scale as to be wholly insufficient); nor 
are the products of the combustion of the gas carried off 
the consequence is, that the stench and heat are insup- 
portable. Seats without backs, and so arranged as to take 
the maximum of space with the minimum of convenience, 
afford some faint notion of the arrangement, or rather 
the entire want of it. Should you succeed in your struggle 
for a seat, it is very problematical how you may get out 
(certainly not without making considerable stir). I would 
suggest, therefore, if it be the intention to retain the apart- 
ments in Grosvenor-street,—to throw the two rooms into 
one, and take in the lobby, by means of iron girders and 
standards,—to have fixed seats with backs, to hold not 
more than four, and radiating, if possible,—the back seats 
to be raised, This, with some system of ventilation, would 
minister much to the comfort and health of the members 
generally, RR, L. Srppey.” 














on the improvement of the Lord Mayor’s | 


Show, which has already appeared in our 
pages, as likely to lead to the introduction of 
more taste and greater meaning into these 
pageants. At Munich, in Belgium, and at other 
places abroad, he said, the public processions 
furnished representations and emblems of all 
the local trades as well as the arts and sciences, 
and he trusted that hereafter in England the 
pageants of the 9th of November would 
become a historical record of the times, 
and enlist public feeling in the cause of art. 
The Lord Mayor elect was a man of great 
public spirit, and it was a subject of con- 
gratulation to find that he was about to 
take the first step towards divesting “ the 
Lord Mayor’s Show” of its hitherto unmean- 
ing character.—Allusion was also made toa 
work by Herr Semper, illustrative of the 
Theatre at Dresden, which contains several 
noble apartments, and is intended to be used 
for public fétes. 

A letter was read from Mr. Octavius Hansard, 
dated Cremona, stating that Signor Miglioranza, 
of Vicenza, was about to send to England a 
series of drawings of the innumerable fine re- 
mains of a Roman theatre, recently discovered 
there. ‘“‘ These fragments, and the mass of 
building remaining, are so perfect, that he has, 
upon pretty sure foundation, made drawings 
of a restoration. I may mention (continues 
the writer), that amongst the fragments is an 
Ionic cap, the volutes of which are not cut; 
but upon one of the faces is distinctly marked 
the method of turning them, which appears to 
be upon a different principle than we have 
hitherto known.” 

On the Re- 
mains of the Architecture of the Roman 


Mr. James Bell read a paper 


Provinces,” the object of which was to point 
out as worthy of study the large number of 
works left by the Romans in various parts of 
the world, which, though not so pure in style 
as those in Rome, offer many points of great 
beauty and interest. ‘The remains in Treves, 
the monuments at St. Remi and Igel, and the 
buildings in the south of France, Nismes 
especially, were described. ‘The well-known 
Maison Carrée, at the latter place, is more 
perfect than any temple in Rome. ‘The amphi- 
theatre here is of such a plan, that every pillar 


has one acute and one obtuse angle, so that 


the science of stone-cutting was much more 
called upon than in the Coliseum. At Nismes 
the restorations now going on are made by 
chemical means to resemble the old parts, so 


drawing, to discriminate. The Roman works 
in Spain are numerous: they suffered, as a 
matter of course, from the French armies, 
who appear, strangely enough, to have done 
all the mischief in their power to works of art. 
Africa contains many specimens of Roman 
work. ‘The buildings of this period in Egypt 
are usually neglected. Palestine affords a rich 
harvest of Roman remains, particularly Pal- 


myra and Balbee. In Asia Minor, he said, 


| much yet remains to be investigated. 


Mr. Tite fully concurred as to the value of 


| this class of works for study, but more so as 





to the importance of studying the works of 
the best periods of classic architecture. Un- 
fortunately, nothing was now thought of but 
medizeval art: all else was neglected. He wished 
that the Institute could do something to restore 
the ancient and better taste. Every young 
architect should study the ruins of Rome: he 
would maintain that a thorougbly good archi- 
tect could not be made without distinct study 
of ancient art. 


Mr. Donaldson, speaking of the extent to 
which the Romans, whom he regarded as 
benefactors of mankind, had diffused art 
wherever they acquired dominion, said it was to 
be regretted that there was no work, worthy of 
being named, illustrating the Roman remains in 
England. It should be a national undertaking. 

A member, with reference to Roman works 
in our country, directed attention to the exca- 
vations commenced at Lymne, commonly 
called Stutfall Castle, in Kent, and expressed 
regret that a Pompeii should lie at our feet, 
and, for want of funds, remain entombed. 

Mr. C. H. Smith (returning to Balbec 
expressed a doubt as to the dependence that 
could be placed on Wood and Dawkins’s work 
on the ruins of that place, particularly as to the 
ornament. He saw the original sketches some 
years ago, and they were so small and so 
slight that much was necessarily left for the 
imagination. 

Mr. Scoles said he would not speak as to 
the book, but he had studied the ornament 
at Balbec, and it was as fine as in the best 
buildings of Rome. 

We add a list of all who were present 
at the meeting. Of the Fellows, there 
were Messrs. T. L. Donaldson, C. Fow- 
ler, C. C. Nelson, G. Bailey, T. H. 
Wyatt, J. J. Scoles, C. Mayhew, S. Wood, 
J.T. Knowles, J. Bell, G. Godwin, J.J. Cole, 
W. J. Donthorne, D. Brandon, J. Tarring, 
G. O. Leicester, G. Mair, T. Smith, H. Ro- 
berts, J. W. Papworth, W. P. Griffith, J. 
Bury, and W. Tite. Of the 
Associates,—Messrs. G. B. Williams, J. Gib- 
son, ©. Henman, W. Beck, R. Forster, W. 
Wright, G. Judge, A. R. Dobson, F. W. 
Porter, H. Oliver, C. J. Eddrup, A. Green, 
J. M. Lockyer, C. H. Howell, J. F. Wadmore, 
E. J. Kelly, N. Randall, A. J. Baker, J. Clay- 
ton, J. Norton, G. Vulliamy, E. Falkner, 


Thomson, T. 


T. Y. Kimpton, and J. Fergusson. 

The visitors were,—Messrs. C. Fowler, jun., 
J. B. Hewitt, J.T. Smith, R. Nicholson, J. B, 
Lockyer, R. Smyth, J. D. Wyatt, W. Roe, 
W. M. Teulon, S. Derby, J. Thorpe, J. E. 
Jones, R. Cole, E. W. Brayley, G. H. Knowles, 
N. Smith, C. R. Dillon, H. Pownall, W. 
Norris, R. L. Beck. S. Godwin, T. Gardiner, 
G. Hepburn, F. Whyte, C. H. Smith, B. 
Fletcher, E. C. Robins, E. T. Parris, G. Sib- 


ley, C. Backhoffner, T. J. Goodman, L. 
Cubitt, J. Wilks, A. Cole, T. D. Dighton, 
F. C. Wither, W. Scargill, E. Wilson, C. H. 


Purday, W. Papworth, G. Cooper, T. Ro- 
binson, T. J. Willson, E. E. Scott, J. S. 
Donaldson, H. Hood, F. Edwan, J. Disnay, 
W. W. Lloyd, Jacob Bell, Herr G, Semper, 
and Dr. Dickson. 





THE CAUSES AND CURE OF * SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.,” 

In commencing a series of papers on this 
subject, | may be permitted to devote a few 
lines in explanation of my reasons for doing 
so. Itcan scarcely be doubted that the more 
immediate cause of what are familiarly called 
‘ smoky” chimneys is the lamentable igno- 
rance of the nature and principles of their 
action, which prevails to a very great extent. 
It is quite true that there are natural causes, 
but they are such as may be entirely controlled 
by the intelligence of man; and are only called 
into action by his ignorance of all save the 
merely practical part of his operations. An 
imperfect chimney ought therefore to form the 
exception instead of the rule, which it appears 
to do, even in this enlightened age; and it is 
with this conviction that I have allotted to 
myself the task of endeavouring to dispel the 
cloud of mystery that seems to envelope the 
existence of those most indispensable mecha- 


nical agents, chimneys. 
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These papers being intended for the use of 
every class of the community which is either 
now, or may hereafter be, subjected to the in- 
convenience and annoyance attendant upon 
“‘ smoky chimneys,” as well as for those more 
immediately engaged in the business of ar- 
ranging, constructing, or “curing” chimneys,— 
for the non-practical as well as for the prac- 
tical man,—I will studiously avoid entering 
further into scientific detail than is barely ne- 
cessary to convey such a correct impression of 
the principles involved, as may possibly con- 
duce to the removal of this truly popular 
“fireside ” grievance, the “smoky chimney.” 

If proof of the lamentable ignorance pre- 
vailing upon this subject be in any instance 
necessary, let the sceptic take a ramble through 
the streets of “this vast metropolis,” and 
scarcely will he find a single dwelling, where 
the m¢ans of the occupant have enabled him 
to employ the “chimney doctor,” that does 
not present monuments of it, in the shape of 
chimney tops of every variety of material, form, 
size, and construction. 

A better state of things may be produced by 
placing the true causes of the imperfect action 
of chimneys with the means of preventing 
such imperfections before the notice of all in- 
terested in such matters, in a simple, clear, in- 


! 
; 


| 


specific gravity, or weight, as it is evolved 
from the coal, without being purified, is, com- 
pared with pure water, nearly as 1 to 1,600, or 
about 1,600 times lighter than the water. It 
therefore, compared with common atmos- 


is, 


_pheric air, nearly as 1 to 2; or, in other 


telligible, and comprehensive manner; and | 


with such intent, I will first endeavour to elu- 
cidate the nature and principles of the action 
of chimneys: I will then describe the causes 
of imperfect action ; and, finally, the means of 
ensuring proper action; which are based upon 
the scientific theory of the question, and have 
stood the practical test that a long and intimate 


acquaintance with the subject has enabled me | 


to appiy. With these prefatory remarks, I will 
at once introduce my readers to the considera- 
tion of the first branch of the subject, in en- 
tering upon which we come first to inquire— 
What office does a chimney perform? The 
obvious reply is, that of conveying smoke from 


words, the atmosphere is about twice as heavy, 
bulk for bulk, as the smoke from burning coal. 
Here, then, we have smoke a light fluid, and 
the atmosphere a heavy one, as compared with 
each other. 

Now oil, which is a lighter fluid than water, 
immersed in a vessel containing water, and 
liberated near the bottom of the vessel will 
rise to the surface, just as common air rises in 
bubbles to the surface of water; and so it is 
with all fluids that differ with each other in 
specific gravity, or weight, bulk for bulk. The 
lighter fluid will ascend through the heavier, 
until it is stopped by meeting with a lighter 
fluid than itself; as oil rises through water to 
its surface, where it is stopped by the atmos- 
phere, which is a lighter fluid than oil; or, 
until the lighter fluid becomes absorbed or 
mixed up with the heavier, where the nature of 
the two will admit of it, as alcoholic spirits 
and water. 

This phenomenon may be illustrated by the 
following experiments :—Let AB, fig. 1, re- 
present an or- — 
dinary scale- a | 
beam, evenly qs 


se BE 
poised upon ree ee wee 
its fulcrum C, Aa 
and support- ( 


ing at its two Fig. 1. 

extremities two vessels ab of exactly similar 
dimensions and weight ; and let the beam AB 
be prevented from moving until required. 
Now fill the vessel a with a heavy fluid, say 


_mercury, or “ quicksilver,” and the vessel 6 


with a lighter fluid, as water: mercury being 





ment, will be found to be about fourteen times 


the length of ef. It matters not what fluids 
are used in these experiments, the same results 
will follow, but in different proportions. 

Now, in order to show how the same prin- 
ciple operates to cause one fluid to rise through 
another, let ABCD, fig. 4, represent a vessel 
filled with water to 
theleveloftheline ~ poaconegannel B 


ee eee € 


iN 


ab: divide the 
volume of water 
into columns by 
imaginary lines c d 
and e f, which 
being all of the 
same depth, sub- 
stance,and weight, 
will equally ba- ' ‘ 

lance each other. ; 

Now, suppose a ck es " 
body of air intro- dé f ’ 
duced into the me 

centre, or middle Fig. 4. 

column, near its base, as at g; as air is lighter 
than water, it follows that the centre column, 
containing the air g, must be as much lighter 
than the surrounding columns as the body of 
air g is lighter than the same bulk of water. 
The centre column, then, being rendered 
lighter than the surrounding ones by the pre- 
sence of the air gy, the balance before existing 
is destroyed, and the central column below g, 
being pressed by a greater weight than itself, 
will rise ; or, what amounts to the same thing, 








| will make way for the air gto rise until it 


reaches the surface; the particles composing 
the column being moved aside by the ascend- 
ing body g, in the same way as the water is 


_moved aside by the bows of a ship to admit 


| about fourteen times heavier than water, bulk | 


the firegrate or furnace into the atmosphere. | 


That it performs this office is a fact requiring 
no argument to demonstrate; but how, or by 
what means it performs it, is a question not so 
easily disposed of. 

Before proceeding further, let us see of what 
the atmosphere consists; for, as the smoke 
from fires is conveyed into, and, as we see daily, 
ascends through, it, there must be something 
in its nature and relation to smoke that con- 
nects it with the action of chimneys. First, 
then, as to its nature. The atmosphere is the 
volume of air which envelopes the earth, and 
is present at every point of its surface, extend- 
ing upwards into the firmament to an indefinite 
distance. It is the air we breathe, and which is 
necessary to the support of animal life. It is 
composed of two kinds of gas, viz.,—oxygen 
gas and nitrogen gas; and in common with 
all other gases and eriform bodies it is called 
a fluid. 

It is important that the term fluid be 
thoroughly understood, and its meaning re- 
membered, as it will occur frequently in 
the consideration of our subject. Water, oil, 
and all other material substances, the parti- 
cles of which, in their natural state, possess 
the property of flowing freely among each 
other (excepting those that are granular, such 
as sand, flour, corn, &c.), are called fluids. 
To use a more homely form of explanation, all 
substances that flow, or can be poured from 
one vessel to another (excepting granular 
substances) are fluids. 

Smoke is a fluid, and, like the atmosphere, 
which is also a fluid, it is composed of gases, 
Hence, we find that a very close relationship 
exists between the atmosphere and the smoke 


| closed, and the particles 


which ascends into it; inasmuch as they both | 


belong to the same class of natural substances, 
viz., fluids. Having traced this relationship so 
far, let us now inquire why the smoke from 
fires ascends into the atmosphere. 

The science of chemistry has revealed to us 
that atmospheric air is composed of about 
80 parts of nitrogen and 20 parts of oxygen 
gas; and that its specific gravity, or weight, 
bulk for bulk, compared with pure water, is 
nearly as 1 to 800, i.e. a gallon of atmospheric 
air is S00 times lighter than a gallon of pure 
water. ‘The smoke created by burning coal is 
chiefly composed of carburetted hydrogen gas 
which, when purified, or separated as far as 
possible from other gases, is the same as that 
commonly used for inflating balloons. Its 


be | 


| cury, ef, is equal to the 


| 


for bulk, the vessel a will press downward 


with fourteen times as much force as that of the | 
| fectly clear demonstration of the cause, or 


vessel b. Release the beam AB, and the end 
supporting the vessel a will instantly fall, and 
the superior pressure from the heavy fluid con- 
tained in a being communicated to the lighte 

fluid in b, through the medium of the beam 
AB, the latter will rise, and continue to do so 
until stopped by the limit to the travel of the 
beam AB. 

Again: Let AB, fig. 2, represent a bended 
tube, open at the two ends, and having a stop- 
cock in the centre, at C. A B 
Let the stop-cock be mi * 
closed; the leg A of the 
tube AB filled with mer- 
cury to the level of the 
line ab; and the leg B 
with water to the same | 
level. So long as the | 
stop-cock at C remains @~ 


—— 





of the two columns of : 
fluid thereby prevented | 
from communicating with 
each other, the surface of 
each column of fluid will 
continue to stand at the 
same level, a b, and a 
perfect balance will be 
maintained. But, upon 
opening the stop-cock, C, 
the two columns will instantly come into con- 
tact at the point c, and the mercury, being the 
heavier fluid, will force the column of water 
up the leg B until the surface reaches the 











em 


Fig. 2. 





point d, fig. 3. At the 4 B 
same time, the surface ] ‘ 
of the mercury at a, |S eens 


fig. 2, will fall to the | = 
point e, fig. 3, and the = 
point of contact between 
the two columns will be 
at g, fig. 3, instead of 
at c, as at first. The E 
difference of level be- = 
tween the surface of the 
mercury at e, and the 
new point of contact at 
g, is occasioned by the 
pressure of the column 
of water at g, proving 
that the column of mer- 











column of water d g, 
which, upon measure- 





of her progress through it. As in the former 
experiments, it matters not what fluids are 
used, the same result will follow. If, then, we 
suppose the fluid contained in the vessel 
ABCD to be atmospheric air, and ¢ a volume 
of coal smoke, we shall have obtained a per- 


reason “ why the smoke from fires ascends 


| into the atmosphere.” 


Every one knows, from personal observa- 
tion, that smoke rises; but it is not so gene- 
rally known that it does so because it is only 
one-half the specific gravity or weight, bulk 


| for bulk, of the atmosphere; and therefore 


that it is forced upward by the pressure of the 
atmosphere beneath it. The cause of the 


| ascending motion of fluids through each other, 


' derived from 





then, is gravity or weight; and the considera- 
tion of the laws which govern its action upon 
fluids belongs to that branch of physical 
science called Hydrostatics; a term which is 
two Greek words signifying 
” or “ settling.” 
TBA. 


“water,” and “ standing 





THE DESOLATION OF WINDSOR. 


Tne Royal Borough of Windsor is just now 
one of the most ragged towns in the British 
empire, Ireland not excepted. ‘The readers of 
Tue Bui_per no doubt remember, that some 
years since a scheme was propounded and put 
in hand by the Board of Works for the * Im- 
provement of the Town and Castle of Wind- 
sor,” including considerable alterations in the 
approaches from the pretty little village of 
Datchet on the north side, and from Old 
Windsor on the east; and in aid of this 
scheme considerable sums of money were e- 
tracted from the rival railways which have the 
honour of conveying her Majesty and her 
Majesty’s lieges to and from the Royal 
Borough. In carrying out these plans two new 
bridges are required to be thrown across the 
Thames in lieu of the present semi-ancient (one 
half is wood, and one-half iron, to which 
there hangs a tale which must not be told at 
present) bridge at Datchet, in order to 
direct the traffic round instead of through 
the Home Park. To facilitate the work, 
and no doubt directed by a_ wise eco- 
nomy, these bridges are both of the same 
design, and being of iron, are cast from the 
same patterns; but when they are to be 
finished is far beyond the knowledge of any 
one here. Nobody remembers when the founda- 
tions were commenced, and the fact that it has 
taken the whole of this summer to get parts 
of three ribs to one bridge and a portion ot 
two ribs to the other fixed, renders all calcu- 
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Jation impossible as to the time still required 
to complete them. Suffice it to say, that both 
railways have commenced, completed, and 
have had in use for some months, bridges of 
much more difficult construction, which were 
scarcely thought of when the Board of Woods 
and Forests commenced theirs. ‘Turning our 
eye towards the castle from these long bridges, 
we find the north-west portion of the Home- 
park cut up in various scientific portions, 
the South-Western Railway having got a 
slice off the outer edge for their iron-road, 
then the new road from Datchet has cut off a 
large gusset, which has been appropriated to 
cricket, quoits, and foot-ball by the bachelors 
of Windsor, as we presume only upon suffer- 
ance. We trust that care will be taken of the 








valuable privilege so generously awarded them | 
by Prince Albert : and the remainder is being | 
divided into gravelled drives, skating ponds, | 


and turf lawns for the benefit of the young 
branches of the Royal family. Wending our 
way up Datchet-lane—Falstaff’s Datchet-lane, 
we doubt if he would know it now—we come 
to the smart new station, building by the 
South-Western Railway Company, under the 
direction of Mr. ‘Tite: when completed, it will 
form an excellent screen between the North 
‘Terrace and themean-looking buildings between 
it and the Thames side: independent of its 
ornamental character (Tudor-Gothic design 
in red brickwork with stone dressings) it 
seems to be pianned with an eye to usefulness 
and convenience. Passing on up ‘Thames- 
street we came upon a scene of desolation and 
wretchedness unequalled in our remembrance 
and experience: one side of the street, with one 
or two solitary exceptions, which only serve to 
make “ desolation more desolate,” is razed to 
the ground, leaving but a heap of debris be- 
hind, and opening to the view the crumbling 
yalls and tottering ruins of a long-neglecied 
and ill used portion of the Castle. Report 
says, and we hope truly, that it is intended to 
complete the design of Sir Jeffery Wyat- 
ville, by extending the North Terrace from its 
present termination at Winchester Tower to 
the Salisbury ‘Tower. When this is done but 
few public walks will be able to compete with 
the Terrace at Windsor, and there will be little 
”ause to grumble at present inconveniences. 
Passing George-street, which but a year or two 
since was the St. Giles’s of Windsor, we find 
that the whole street has disappeared, and it 
is now the site of the Great Western Railway 


THE EVILS OF TASK-WORK AND 
‘“TOMMY-SHOPS.”’ 
Or all the evils and abuses which exist in the 


building trade, I think there is none to exceed that 
abominable system known as task-work, It is a 


cause of misery and drunkenness : it not only injures | 
| the working classes, by producing drunkenness and 


immorality, but it causes scarcity of employment ; 
for it has been proved that double the work can be 
done at the present time that could be performed 
many years ago by the same number of hands. But 
it must be borne in mind, that although double the 
work be done at the present time, this work, for 
goodness of workmanship and substantiality of 
construction, cannot in the slightest degree be com- 
pared with that done in former years, and under a 
better system. A man, to do his work well, must 
have a fair time to do it; but task-work will not 
allow that fair time. Task-work produces im- 
providence, and fosters immorality ; it degrades the 
workman, and lessens the employer in the estimation 
of the workman; it renders the competent me- 
chanic incompetent by any length of practice. Half 
the accidents which occur in the building trade owe 
their origin to task-work. Many a life and limb 
have been sacrificed through the reckless system of 
task-work. 

The most ignorant and depraved persons are 
selected to do this work; and although it may 
appear strange to some of your readers that an 
ignorant man should be called upon to lead his re- 
spective department on a public building, it is 
nevertheless no more strange than true. In the 


first place no respectable mechanic will have any- | 


thing to do with task-work, for it cannot be ex- 


pected that a man possessing the smallest amount | 


of respectability would stand and drive, swear and 
abuse, his fellow-workmen, as is usually the case 
on these jobs; nor is it at all probable that a man 
who is master of his trade would have any dealings 
with task-work ; for the chief delight of a good 
workman is to see his work done in a masterly style, 


and not scamped in the manner which characterises | 


these jobs; and another thing, it would be impos- 
sible for a respectable man to earn his wages at it ; 
for although there are exceptions, the majority of 
task-masters, as they are, with all their perquisites 


in the shape of 2s. 6d. in the pound spent by their | 


| men at the tommy-shop, and other pickpocket 


station, a building without any great preten- | 


sions to architectural show, the useful having 


evidently been studied before the beautiful, | 
| is sure to be spied out by the vigilant eye of the 


but they might, we respectfully suggest, com- 
plete the coat of compo which is so decidedly 
vanting on the principal front before the cold 
weather comes on. And now for a walk up to 
the castle, premising that, not having the 
entrée, we shall not attempt to describe that 
which cannot be seen by any other humble 
pedestrian during the absence of her Majesty. 
This summer considerable alterations have 
been made in the interior, for the better 
accommodation of the increasing number of 
inhabitants. Hot water and hot air has been 


Jaid on by Mr. Price, and preparations made | 
‘ | placed at its head, men who, when they have autho- 


for a better supply of cold water by Mr. 
Simpson, it having been recently discovered 
that Windsor Castle was sadly deficient in those 
very necessary adjuncts to a modern establish- 
ment. 
longer to smoke. Under the directions of Mr. 
Turnbull, the smoke is to turn up instead 
of down the chimneys. The orangery under 
the North ‘Terrace has been covered with 
asphalte, which, we have little doubt, will prove 
a good substitute for the lead, which our igno- 
rant (?) forefathers laid over it. The drainage, 
too, has been reformed and reconstructed in 
accordance with modern ideas and notions on 
this important subject. An additional flight, 
or rather double flight, of steps, is being fixed 
in the east garden, which will be a great ac- 
commodation to numerous visitors, but as the 
work only proceeds at the rate of a step anda 
bit in a week, we have some misgivings as to 
when they will be ready for public use. By 
the bye can any of your readers tell who is the 
** Architect for Windsor Castle,” and who, of 
course, is answerable for any good or evil doings 
which might be going on, supposing Joseph 
Hame or Colonel Sibthorpe chose to make any 
unnecessary inquiries in the next or another 
Parliament? T. 


The smoky chimneys, too, are no | 


| ticket clerk. 


arrangements, cannot earn their wages; and often, | 
when the job is half up, draw the amount of men’s | 


wages some fine Saturday night, and then vanish. 


It isa singular fact that although most builders are | 


anxious to have sober, steady, and industrious work- 


men in their employ, yet, by encouraging this task | 
| work, they hold out a premium for drunkenness and 


immorality in their worst forms ; for no job of any 
extent, carried on under this system, is without its 
tommy-shop, and the man who is the greatest 
drunkard and glutton is looked upon with the 
greatest favour. Those bits of tin, called tickets, 
are served out with the nicest precision: let a man 
be in ever such a remote corner of the building, he 


I have known men to work all the 
week and earn their 30s. and on the Saturday night 
manage to take about five or six home to their 
wives and families, the rest being detained for 
tickets for which beer, gin, &c. were given; 
and then, Sir, they call the working classes 
improvident : no wonder when every encouragement 


| is given for improvidence, and by those, too, who 
| ought to do all in their power to check it. 


But what is to be done to reform this atrocious 
system ? In the first place, before a workman will 
experience any degree of pleasure in working at 
task-work, respectable and competent men must be 


rity, know how to useit. Task-work placed in the 
hands of sensible and honest men would soon 
divest itself of the evils which at present environ 


| it; gin and beer would be uncalled for, at least on 





the work, and these tommy-shops would be found 
an incumbrance; drunken bricklayers and car- 
penters would tumble into their own traps, and 
sober and intelligent mechanics would fill their 
places. Let us hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when this much-desired reformation will be 
effected. R.&. T. 





SOME NEW CHURCHES. 

Mr. A. B. Hope’s Church, Marylebone.— 
The first stone has been laid of the new 
church to be built in Margaret-street, Mary- 
lebone, on the site of the late Margaret-street 
Chapel. Mr. Butterfield is the architect, and 
it is said he has a carte blanche as to the cost. 
Two “religious houses” for choristers and 
pensioners will be attached to it. 

Trinity Church, Haverstock-hill, is now open 
for service, but we have not yet seen it: ac- 
cording to a description given us, the tower 
stands at the west end of the centre aisle, and 
with the spire is 160 feet high. It accommo- 
dates a large number of persons, partly in 
galleries. It is in the style of the 14th century, | 


| 
| 
| 
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Side-aisles are formed to the chancel within 
the width of the nave, whose aisles are pro- 
| longed eastward, and there is a threefold arch 
to the chancel, the centre one of which is very 
lofty. Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon were the 
architects. 

The New Church at Birch, near Colchs ster, 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Teulon. It is in the Decorated style, built ex- 
ternally of flint and dressings of Caen stone. 
The porch is on the south side, and at the 
north-west angle a tower and spire rise to the 
height of 120 feet. Internally it consists of a 
| nave, north and south aisle, chancel, and 
vestry. The nave and aisles are separated by 
columns and arches of Caen stone, with carved 
corbels supporting the arched principals of the 
roof, which is an open one of stained wood. 
The chancel window, and that at the west end 
of the nave, are of three lights each, filled with 
tracery; and each aisle is terminated with a 
large three-light east window. In each of the 
aisles are four side windows, from which the 
nave is lighted, all of them having mullions 
and tracery of Caen stone. ‘The pulpit, read- 
ing-desk, and altar-railing are of carved oak, 


| the material for the former being derived from 
| the timber spire of the old church. ‘The church 
| will afford accommodation for about 500 per- 
| Sons : the builders are Messrs. Baldiston and 


y} 


| Son, of Ipswich; and the cost will approach 
4,0001.—the whole being the gift of Charles 
Gray Round, Esq., of Birch Hall. 

All Saints’ Church, Pontefract-lane, Leeds.— 
The first stone of this building was laid by the 
Rev. Dr. Hook, in 1846; but the progress was 
stayed by the secession from the Church of 
England of Mr. Haigh, by whom the cost was 
to have been defrayed. ‘The building consists 
of a nave and aisles, north and south porches, 
north transept, galleried, and organ chapel— 
the latter to the south-east of the nave. The 
tower is engaged, and stands on the north 
transept: it is surmounted by a lofty spire. 
The nave has five bays internally, but no 
clerestory. ‘The columns are alternately clus- 
tered and octagonal. ‘The roofs of the nave 


| and aisles are open, and all of them gabled. 
The chancel has a waggon-head roof ceiled. 


The exterior of the church has rather a bare 
appearance. ‘The style is Geometric, and it 
has been erected at an expense of about 3,000/. 
Messrs. Healy and Mallinson, architects. 

The Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Little Holbeck, Leeds.—This building is in the 
early pointed style, and is constructed on the 
principle of the choir of the Temple Church, 
and the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour, South- 
wark, and has a vaulting of stone of equal 
height throughout. It is, perhaps, the only 
modern church which is vaulted with stone 
through its whole extent. The exterior is 
plain and simple, having an octagonal bell- 
turret instead of a tower. The church 
consists of a nave with aisles of five bays 
or arches in length, a chancel of three 
bays, and a north chancel aisle or chapel 


of two bays in length, the latter opening by 


arches into the chancel and the north aisle of 
the nave. There is, besides, a north porch of 
two stories, and a vestry adjoining the chancel. 
The nave is, with its aisles, internally, about 
68 feet long by 49 feet wide ; the chancel about 
36 feet by 18 feet; the whole external length 
about 120 feet; the height of the internal 
vaulting about 31 feet. ‘The vaulting is carried 
by slender clustered columns of Aubigny 
stone, excepting only that between the chancel 
and its side chapel, which consists of five de- 
tached shafts of polished Derbyshire marble. 
Each side bay of the nave is lighted by a 
couplet of tall lancets with shafted jambs and 
moulded arches: those at the west end have a 
circle superimposed. The upper story of the 
porch opens by an arch into the nave, into 
| which projects a small stone gallery of orna- 
mental character, intended to receive the organ. 
The tracery of the side chapel is geometric. 
The seats are all of oak. The floor is of tiles. 
The windows have stained glass. The architect 
is Mr. Scott. The builders, Messrs. Cooper, 
|of Derby. ‘The material of the exterior is the 
sandstone from the neighbourhood of Weet- 
wood; that of the internal dressings is the Caen 
stone, excepting the columns, which are gene- 
rally of the Aubigny stone. ‘The internal 
ashlar, both of the walls and vaulting, is from 
the Hare Hill quarries. The accommodation 
is for between six and seven hundred persons. 
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PLANS FOR IMPROVING LIVERPOOL. | had been paid to the insurance of copious | material is an article of manufacturing fabric, 


In June last the Liverpool Improvement | 


Committee drew up an advertisement inviting 
architects, engineers, &c. to offer views and 
plans for the improvement of the borough, 
and the laying out of unoccupied lands in its 
immediate vicinity. The committee, as directed 
by the council, offered premiums of 501, for 
the best plans, and 25/. for the second best. 
In compliance with the advertisement, twenty- 
three plans were sent in, each of which was ac- 
companied with explanations and statements. 
After a careful consideration of all the plans 
sent in, the committee selected the plan bear- 
ing the motto “ Rus in Urbe ” (found to be by 
Mr. H. P. Horner), as entitled to the first pre- 
mium, and that bearing the motto “ Curator ” 
by Mr. Henderson) as the next in merit. 

In submitting this report, the committee 
add, that the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, under the existing Improvement Acts, 
will be wholly absorbed by the improvements 
now in progress, and concur in the opinion 
expressed by former committees, that no com- 
prehensive plan can be carried out solely from 
the surplus income of the borough, yearly at 
the disposal of the council. 

According to the Lirerpool Times almost all 
the plans possess great merit, though to carry 
out the designs of some of the exhibitors would 
cost the whole of the surplus income of the 
corporation for the next half-dozen years. 

Mr. Horner commences his remarks by stat- 
ing that a plan of the town, revised from time 
to time, showing the improvements wanted, 
should be kept by every public office, and the 
progressive improvements effected under the 
guidance of an officer, whose duty it would be 
to carry them out whenever practicable. 
Liverpool, he says, bears distinct marks of 
having been laid out with little view to the 
probability of its increase, and in few towns 
have more opportunities been missed of cor- 
recting original errors at later periods of its 
progress. Amongst the most striking defects 
in these respects he mentions the cutting off of 
leading thoroughfares, as if they were never to 
be extended, and the closing them with public 


buildings, thus affording no outlet, except at | 
Mr. Horner 


great distances, for main streets. 
then alludes to the irregular manner in which 
the districts at the north and south ends of the 
town have been laid out, without any reference 
to their connecting themselves with the cen- 
tral part of the town. 

As regards his plans for improving the out- 
skirts, he remarks, that his attention was 
mainly directed to the connection of roadways 
at present detached, straightening those in- 
conveniently crooked, providing for their pro- 
bable communication with existing or proposed 
streets, and, above all, securing one of the best 
provisions for the health and comfort of an 
immense population—a belt of garden or park 


| generally speaking, limited and imperfect. 

| Ventilation was not merely a summer question, 
but at all seasons of the year we must have 

air. However, care must be taken that it is 
not introduced into rooms in an objectionable 
manner. Mr. Walker then alluded to some of 
the plans of ventilation which had been suc- 
cessfully adopted. 

Mr. R. Rawlinson said, he quite agreed with 
Mr. Walker, that it was time architects took 
up the subject, and that ventilation should be 
considered in the structure of buildings. If it 
was necessary to put a roof upon four walls, it 


supplies of air, yet sanitary operations were, | 
material, and therefore that a further confi- 


was quite as imperative to make provision for | 


the due regulation and escape of air. Any 
attempts at ventilation after the house had 
been occupied, or even the adoption of so- 
called “ ventilators’ in chimney-breasts, were 
mere make-shifts. They did not give that 
which was required, namely, full, free, copious, 
and safe ventilation. ‘To be safe, ventilation 
must be diffuse; it must also be perfectly 
under control. He had no hesitation in saying 
that a well-built house of modern construction, 
in the metropolis or Liverpool, was the most 
dangerous tenement that a man could put his 
head into. He lived in a London house, which 
was so well built that the door vibrated like an 
Eolian harp. When he sat by the fire writing 
he had to resort to the expedient of turning a 
bucket the wrong side up to put his feet upon, 
in order to escape the ill effects of the draft, the 
fireplace being low. He had no doubt that many 
literary men who became absorbed in their sub- 
ject, and got their heads heated whilst their feet 
were cold, from the drafts which erept along 
the floor, had their constitutions materially 
affected from want of the necessary precau- 
tions. The corridor, lobby, and staircase of a 


it is indispensable that models be made in that 


dence be placed in the manufacturer in the ex- 
press form of the thing to be patented. 

Here, then, at the outset we find genius ex. 
posed to the chance of publication, either by 
the party who first entertained his proposition 
and mayhap rejected it, or by the party whose 
interest it is, above all others, to defeat the 
project of the discoverer,—namely, the manu- 
facturer of the commodity which is the sub- 
ject of patent. 

In the case submitted to Tar Buriper, the 
originality of the invention consisted in a new 
adaptation of tubes in terra cotta (encased in 
walls) to the purpose of carrying off smoke, 
or for chimney flues. Having paid the ordi- 
nary fees, and taken out a caveat, considering 
his invention safe, he sent for models to a 
tilery in Staffordshire. Of course there was no 
difficulty in getting cylindrical tubes in that 
material, but unhappily the object of their ap- 
plication oozed out ! 

Straightway the secret was disclosed, and 
long before the patent was or could be sealed, 
the manufacturer of fictilo wares fabricated 
terra cotta linings for chimneys. During the 
interval of time between the enrolment of the 
caveat and the registration of the patent, 
several oppositions were started to the pro- 
posed plan and design of the inventor: these 
claims and objections were duly heard and 
decided by the Attorney-General (Sir F. Pol- 
lock), and having been set aside, after some 
months’ delay, and of course at a cost in- 
creased by such procedure, at length the 


/ end and object of all the expense, care, and 


house should be well warmed, which would do | 


away with those cutting drafts that crept along 
the floors and were so injurious in winter. 
Allusion had been made to the ventilation of 
cottage tenements: as Inspector to the Board 
of Health it had been his duty to travel 
through the length and breadth of the land, 


and he had visited tenements of all descrip- | 


tions. Doubtless many gentlemen in that room 


had read the statements drawn up by men in | 
| stances, the pirates, or at least the users of the 


office, and imagined them to be overcharged ; 
but he could assure them that there did not 
exist a man who could adequately describe the 


| utter wretchedness in which the lower classes 


of this country lived in the nineteenth century, 


and in the midst of boasted civilization and | 


refinement. It was laid down as a law that 
800 feet of air was necessary for each indi- 
vidual, and he had seen thirty persons snoring 
fast asleep where there should have been but 
two. It was high time this state of things 
should be altered. 





land, bounding the present extent of the town, | 


and insuring the interposition of a stretch of 
comparative country, between the existing 
buildings and any more of a town character. 
He proposes to form gradually nine parks for 
public recreation. 

Nearly all the competitors propose, as a 
natter of course, sweeping changes and im- 
provements round St. George’s Hall, that the 
building may be seen to advantage. 

it is stated that the want of funds will pre- 
vent the formation, at present, of any of the 
proposed parks. ‘To talk of want of funds for 
such a purpose on the part of such a town as 
Liverpool, wealthy and important in the high- 
est degree, is quite nonsensical. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURALSOCIETY. 

\t a meeting of this society on the 30th ult. 
Mr. Chas. Barber, vice-president, in the chair, 
the attendance being more numerous than it 
had been at any previous meeting of the 
society held this year, a paper was read 
by Mr. W. Walker, of Manchester, on 
“Ventilation as a Branch of Sanitary Re- 
form.” Mr. Walker showed, that although 
sanitary improvement formed one of the 
principal topics of the day, as yet very little 
had heen done in that direction. It was true 


that during the sway of the late epidemic, and | 


since that time, more copious supplies of water 
had been furnished to large towns, some few 
drainage works had been undertaken, and in 
many of our public buildings great attention 


PATENT ABUSES. 
Aw article which appeared in Tne BurLDER 
a year back on this subject, and which was 


followed by another six months after, entitled | 


“ Patent Usurpations,” opened a question for 


discussion by the press, which has been seized 


on by all the journals and periodicals in suc- 


cession, 


The admirable print called Household Words | 


sets forth, in naive but simple demonstration, | 
the hustling and plucking that a poor man is | 


sure to encounter in his progress through the 


multiform oflices in course of registration, | 


chafling, and waxing. The Dispatch goes 


somewhat further, and exposes the injustice and | 
fraud perpetrated upon struggling genius; as | 
also the impolicy of thwarting the free spirit | 
of invention in a state the very essence of | 


whose prosperity depends on the skill and 
superiority of her manufactures: but somehow, 
no one has as yet referred to the chicanery and 
artifice by the base practice whereof the poor 
inventor is too frequently choused out of his 
profits and recompense, when, after having run 
the gauntlet through the several levyers of 


+} 
le 
black mail, after having met every demand, | 


1@ 18 Stire 
i 


o be assailed as soon as his patent 
is sealed and signed by the sovereign. 


his plan: in many cases two, three, or more 
persons become acquainted with these con- 
fidential trusts, and in all cases where the 


| house on our heads. 
In order to raise the funds required to clear | 
| all the toll-hars through his journey, the in- 
ventor must confide in some one the details of | 


{ 


toil of the invention was attained, and the 
patent sealed. 

The next thing in the nature of events to be 
expected, as had long been anticipated, was 
the profit on the use of the patented plan by 
builders. Claims were made upon several so 
infringing the right supposed to be legalised 
by the Queen’s sign manual, At first a hesi- 
tation followed the demand, and lastly, a 
positive refusal to acknowledge a patent right 
which had unavoidably transpired while in 
course of gestation through the offices. 

The highest in the arts were, in these in- 


principle so supposititiously secured. 

As, amongst other illustrious edifices, the 
flues in question were adopted in Buckingham 
Palace, the disappointed artificer has put the 
question of his rights at issue as against the 
architect of the sovereign, whose palace 
derives the benefit of that ingenuity which has 
to this, the seventh year of his patent, been 
wholly unrequited. 

In this case the mechanic (a bricklayer) is 
left to his hopes and the casual success of his 
trowel at five shillings a-day, with the contin- 
gency of his suit superadded—and he possibly 
may not be more aggrieved by the royal repu- 
diation of his claims, than others, who, unlike 
the protégé of Charles Dickens, are unable to 
expose their grievances for the support and 
sympathy of an impartial public. Q. 





CLUB-HOUSE FOR LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Tama fellow of one of the most popular 
scientific societies in London, and constantly 
altend its meetings. Friends of mine have not 
unfrequently asked me to propose them as 
members, but when they have seen the place 
of meeting of the society they have (with only 
one or two exceptions) civilly withdrawn their 
request, judging of the company by the room 
they assemble in. My friends were certainly 
wrong in their conclusions, for the society is 
composed of all that is most brilliant in science 
and literature inthe metropolis. But the room 
we assemble in gives you the idea of the 
“ progress of science under difficulties.” We 
want space for our library, for our meetings, 
and for servants. In vain committees meet: 
we can neither build before, behind, nor on one 
side. If we build an attic we shall have the 
From all I hear, there 
are many of the societies in London in the 
same predicament. , 

Now, Sir, I think that this state of things 
might be easily remedied. If men meet toge- 
ther in societies, that they may have better 
accommodation than each individually can 
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command, 
club together for the same purpose. If 
four or five of these societies which are 
notoriously so ill-lodged were to club toge- 
ther, might they not be as well lodged as the 


gentlemen of the Carlton or United Service? | 
Say that the rental which each society pays for | 


a very bad house is 300/. a-year. If four 
societies were to join together, for 1,200/. a-year, 
a magnificent house, sufficient for the purpose, 
might be had. But for the above purpose a 
house ought to be built expressly. I myself 


why should not “ societies ” | 


am quite ignorant of the way in which such | 


joint-stock company affairs are commenced or 


arranged ; I therefore only put this forward as 


a hint which may be taken up and improved | 


upon by more experienced heads. For ex- 


ample’s sake, just to show the practicability of | 
what I propose, I would build a house with | 
the arrangement of a Venetian palace. On the | 


first floor a large central oblong hall, with large 
windows at each end, having a suite of rooms 
on each side opening into each other, and into 
the large hall. ‘This hall shonld be large 
enough to be divided into two, for the accom- 
modation of two societies to meet in. I would 
have the second floor exactly the same as the 
first floor, also to accommodate two societies, 
The ground-floor and attics I should fit up for 
the accommodation of the servants, &c. of the 
societies. 


I venture to send you this crude outline of | 


a building which might be made an ornament 
to London, and certainly would be a great 
boon to some of our societies. A. D. S. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

AccorpbING to the Bristol Mirror, Clifton 
Suspension-bridge, long torpid, is now in a 
fair way of being speedily accomplished. 
It has been unanimously resolved at the 
Herefordshire Sessions to agree to a sugges- 
tion in the report of Messrs. Fulljames and 
Waller, the architects of the Joint Counties’ 
Lunatic Asylum in course of erection at 
Abergavenny, that the institution shall be 
lighted with gas prepared in works of their 
own. The architects state that there would 
thus be a saving of 60/. a year, calculating 7} 
per cent. on the outlay, as they would obtain 
for 130/. the same amount of light for which 
the Abergavenny Gas Company wanted 190/, 
on an agreement for twenty-one years. 
Trinity Chapel, High Wycombe, was opened 
on the 23rd of October. The building is in 
the Norman style, and built of Kentish Kag and 
Bath stone, with nave and aisles, 60 feet 
long and 40 feet 6 inches wide. They are 
divided by stone columns with carved capitals 
and semicircular arches supporting a cileres- 
tory above containing twenty windows, glazed 
with rough plate-glass, each in one square. 
The main timbers of the roof are open, and the 
chapel is flanked by two towers, containing 
staircases to galleries. The windows have 
stained glass, and the vestibule and aisles are 
paved with blue and red Staffordshire tiles. 
There are also boys’ and girls’ school-rooms, 
and ministers’ vestry, &c. erected in the rear. 
The whole of the works have been executed 
by native tradespeople at schedule prices. 
Total cost, including warming apparatus, gas, 
boundary walls, &e. 2,459/. 3s. 6d. Mr. C,G. 
Searle was the architect. The interior of 
the Manchester Exehange is now completed, 
the last coat of varnish for the columns (which 
are painted in imitation of grey granite, and 
the pilasters in imitation of Sienna marble) 
has been given this week. The painting of the 
room does credit to Mr. Lomax, of that town, 
who has executed it. According to the locai 
Courier, the extension, &c. of this building has 
cost 86,000/.——Some articles intended for 
Hackthorne Church, by the late Mr. C. Main- 
waring, of Lincoln, and said to be of the value 
of nearly 300/., were recently put up to auction 











| present condition of these 





} 
| and cheap. 
| this view will soon compel the companies to 


| besides. 


by his executors, but purchased for the church | 


by a liberal Jew broker of London, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Benjamins, who seems to have been 


| stand it no longer.” 


ashamed of the Jewish (?) spirit of his Christian | 


confreres.———We are glad to see that the gas 


| situate at the corner of Manchester and Bank 


companies are quietly acquiescing in the truth | 


of the principle deduced from their own Par- 


| ence of Mr. Thomas Holmes, architect, and is 


liamentary returns, that reduction of present | 


and past prices uniformly yields increased 
consumption and larger profits. ‘The Norwich 
Company, in announcing a reduction to 5s., 
with 5 to 10 per cent. discount, very plainly 


betray their quiet confidence in this result by 
adding that, “ whenever the increased con- 
sumption of gas on account of the reduction in 
price, or other circumstances, will enable the 
company to make a further reduction, the di- 
rectors will most cheerfully extend to the con- 
sumers this advantage.’ And that they 
have already tested the truth of the prin- 
ciple is equally clear, for they reduced their 
charge in 1848, and are already building 
new and much enlarged works. The 
committee for erecting a new congregational 
chapel at Yarmouth having invited several 
architects throughout the country to submit 
designs in competition, the selection has been 
made in favour of a design by Mr. Kerr, of 
Norwich. ‘The cost is estimated at 2,340/. in- 
cluding railing, &e. ‘The facing material is 
white brick, with moulded brick dressings,— 
the style after the Italian ——-A movement is 
being made at Ryde for the erection of a new 
pier, Surveys and estimates have been made 
by Mr. 'T. 
graphed plan is in course of execution under 
his direction. It is proposed to have it of 
galvanized iron, about three times the width of 
the present one, with head in proportion.—— | 
The Morning Herald states that there is a} 
great deal of disgraceful jobbing and bungling | 
going on at the new dock works at Devonport, 
and that on the reassembling of Parliament com- | 
mittees will be moved for to inquire into the 
“new works and 
improvements.’——-On digging the founda- 
tions of a new church at Ilfracombe, an 
abundant spring of pure water, an article 
hitherto unknown in that town, has been 
discovered.-——Many of the Sheffield gas con- | 
sumers are complaining of being humbugged | 
by their gas company supplying them with gas 
of so little illuminating power, that the cost of 
it is now greater than when the price was 
higher. It was to be expected that some 
black sheep would attempt to impose upon 
the public in response to their outcry for 
“cheap and good gas;’’ but such companies 
are really imposing on themselves; for they are 
thus destroying all chances of profit in the 
wide field of domestic economy, in which gas 
will come to be used only when it is both good 
A clear conviction of the truth of | 





j } } | 
Hellyer, architect, and a litho- 


} 





make their cheap gas good, for it is in the 
domestic extension of its uses that they must 
look for their most profitable return. As for | 
the Sheffield company, however, the price, as 
well as the quality, of their gas is complained 
of, and the monopolisation of its manufacture, | 
by the conversion of the two companies into | 
one, is blamed. The price of coal there is only 
8s. 9d. a ton, while that of gas is 5s. 10d. the 
thousand cubic feet, although coke yields more | 
than the cost of the coal, namely, 10s. a ton! 

Cobridge Church, in the Potteries, has 

been considerably damaged by lightning. 
A silver model of the church of Lindfield, 
value 100/. has been presented to the pastor of 
the parish by the parishioners.- On Saturday 
in week before last, a new structure, named | 
“ Exeter Bridge,” over the Derwent, at Derby, 
was opened. It is built of stone, and con- 
sists of three elliptical arches. ‘The length 
is 200 feet, and the width 32 feet. Mr. 
James Trubshaw was the architect. At | 
a meeting of upwards of 2,000 ratepayers at 
Dewsbury, it has been resolved to establish 
waterworks in the vicinity, at a probable cost | 
of about 15,0007.——The Bradtord Gas con- | 
sumers complain that, although the price of 
gas has been reduced at Huddersfield and 
Halifax to 4s., and at Leeds to 4s. 6d., they 
re still compelled to pay such prices as 6s, to 
s., while their gas company is not only reap- 
ing ten per cent profit, but “large bonuses ” 
They think it hard that with coals | 
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less than half the price, they should be called | 
on to pay so much more than is now de- 
manded in London and other large towns. A 
determination is therefore being come to “ to 
A new savings bank 
is now nearly completed in Bury, Lancashire, | 





streets. It was built under the superintend- 


po 
a two-storied building. The lower story con- | 


| sists of a spacious bank, and waiting area for | 


| arrangements as to safe, &c, required in an 


depositors; together with all the necessary 


establishment of the kind: a staircase leads to | 


| the second entrance-hall, leading to the read- 


| 9 teet. 


the upper story, laid out for either offices. or 


a suite of public rooms. The total cost was 
845/., exclusive of gas fittings. The contrac. 
tors are Messrs. ov: and i C ssley , of B irv. 
——The new building belonging to the Hay- 
wood Mechanics’ Institute at Bury is now nearly 
completed.——The Corporation of Newcastle 
contemplate the construction of two sewers, 


both of which will be of great extent and 
utility. —— A grant of 1,650/. was made, 
during the last session of Parliament, 
for the improvement and extension of the 
building accommodation at the Botanical 
Gardens, Edinburgh. This grant is now in 
course of being expended by the Woods and 
Forests, and the intention, says the Edinburgh 
Register, is to convert the present class-room 
into a museum, and to erect to the westward 
of it a new and enlarged class-room. ‘The 
museum will, like the buildings, be open to 
the public under certain restrictions The 





| total capital raised by loan for the building of 


the New Corn Market, at Edinburgh, inclusiv 
of 621. by old materials, has been 17,1197. 3s. 2d 


as ees 


2 
which has been all expended except 5621. 6s. 
The expenditure embraces a sum of 1,091/. 
for obtaining the Act of Parliament; 
the price of property 
9,498/. as the cost of erecting the new market ; 


ee on eae 
1,005/. as Interest and cx 


4,727/. as 
purchased for the site - 


IMmission., 





THE BURY ATHEN.£UM AND ADJACENT 
BUILDINGS. 

We mentioned a few weeks ago the cere- 
mony of laying the first stone of the Bury 
Athenzum, about to be builé from the design 
of Mr. Sydney Smirke, architect. Annexed 
we now give the proposed Elevation of the 
structure, together with that of the New Public 
Buildings facing New Market-street, already 


| completed, from the designs of the same 


architect, and which immediately adjoin the 
Atheneum, and form one pile. 

The Atheneum will be Italian Doric in 
style, and will be lighted on the upper floor with 
seven windows, the pediments being alternately 
angular and circular, The lower windows 
will be rusticated. ‘There will be a rusticated 


| doric porch at the principal and central en- 


trance, and each of the two entrances will be 


| reached by a flight of stone steps, 6 feet wide. 


i 
On the ground floor will be a n-ws-room, 
30 feet by 173; a library of about the 
same size; a class-room, 43 feet by 
15; a museum, 43 feet by 30; and 
a committee-room, 174 feet by 15. Up- 
stairs there will be a fine room for general 
purposes, measuring 102 feet 6 inches by 43 
feet, and 28 feet high. This room on occasions 
of meeting will hold 1,000 persons. At each 
end there will be a gallery; under one gallery 
will be the entrance to an ante-room; and 
under the other, to class, lecture, and retiring 
rooms. ‘The principal entrance, which leads to 
this public room, will measure 20 feet by 14; 
ing-room and museum, will be 17§ feet by 
On the basement floor of the building 


| there will be four class-rooms, of various sizes ; 


suring 43 feet by 30, will be 
It can be completed 
The cost has 
Except some small 


and one end, mea 
devoted to public baths. 
about the middle of next vear. 
been estimated at 4,000/. 
ornamental portions, which will be of Hereford 
stone, the building will be constructed of stone 


' from quarries belonging to the Earl of Derby 


Mr. James Hill is the contractor for t! 


| masonry, and Mr. A. Denney for the wood- 


work. 

The new Public Buildings include a hotel, an 
assembly-room, a lofty court-house, with suit- 
able offices, a police office, estate office (for the 
Earl of Derby), &c. The Assembly-room 
measures 70 feet by 36, and its height from 


| floor to ceiling-centre is equal to its breadth. 


It has a vaulted groined roof, in three com- 
partments (proposed to be painted in en- 


| caustic), with an “apse” for the orchestra in 


the centre of that side facing the door. The 
room is lighted with three principal windows 
at each end by daylight, and by three chande- 
liers at night. This room is said to be very suc- 
cessful both in effect and for speaking in. 





ExuiIBition at Bexrastr.—lIt will be 


|seen by an advertisement in last week’s 


BuILDER, that an exhibition of modern works 
of art is being formed at Belfast. 
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INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, BOSTON. 

THE new Independent Chapel of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Stephen Lewin. Wegive an engraving 
of it, because of the use that has been made in 
it of moulded brick, to meet the want of funds. 
This chapel occupies the site of the theatre, 
which was purchased by the trustees, and the 


materials re-used where possible in the new | 


building. 

The plan consists of a tower and spire at 
the north-west angle, schools for 400 boys 
and girls on the ground floor, and the chapel 
above the same, having a semi-circular apse at 
the end. The chapel is approached by a flight 
of seventeen steps, sixteen feet long, and the 


INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, 
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Mr, STEPHEN LEWIN, Axrcurrect. 
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and bases, into sixteen lights. The side walls 
of chapel are divided by buttresses of three 
divisions (which belong, by the way, to a later 
style), into five bays, having a square-headed 
window in lower part to light schools, and 
above a moulded cornice, with a semi-circular- 
headed window lighting chapel. 

The semi-circular apse is pierced by three 
windows on ground floor, and above are seven 
windows in chapel. The tower, with the ex- 
ception of the sills to windows, is entirely con- 


| structed of brick, of a tint approaching that of 


tower contains a staircase for the accommoda- | 


tion of the schools. 
under a_ semi-circular-headed doorway, the 
jambs of which are recessed with moulded 
brickwork. On each side of entrance are 
blank recesses, and, above, a moulded cornice 
with the gable perforated by a large rose 
window, divided by turned columns, with caps 


The main entrance is | 


stone. The whole of the columns, caps, 
bases, cornices, arches, buttress, &c. are of 
brick, moulded and burnt for the purpose. 
The lower part of the tower has a deeply- 
recessed doorway, forming an entrance to 
the schools and chapel staircase. 

The last story of tower has square piers at 
the angles with moulded caps and bases, above 
which are turned semicircular arches: the 
whole is crowned with a corbelled cornice, from 
which rises the spire, finished with an orna- 
mental vane. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The interior of the chapel is divided by two 
aisles into three divisions of seats, the whole 
of centre seats on a level, the side tiers rising 
above one another with semi-circular seats at 
end: the pulpit is placed slightly within the 
apse, with seats round the same; the whole of 
the seats will be without doors,—the chapel is 
spanned by an open roof without a tie-beam ; 
it is divided by trusses into five compartments, 
with segmental straining-pieces under each 
purlin: the trusses have semi-circular ribs or 
laminated arches formed by ten thicknesses of 
inch deal, eight inches wide, with wall pieces, 
hammer beams, and principal rafters in pro- 
portion. 

The exterior length of chapel is 62 feet, the 
width 37 feet 6 inches, the internal length 56 
feet 8 inches, the width 32 feet; the height of 
side walls from pavement, 31 feet; the height 
of gables, 46 feet; the tower height, 62 feet ; 
the spire and vane, 48 feet, or a total of 110 
feet. The whole cost of the building, we are 
told, will be about 1,300/. 
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IN THE HYDE PARK 
BUILDING. 
Srr,—The day is not far distant when the 
m of, and the material employed in, 


THE GLASS 


construct 


the Hy Park Building will become fair 
subject of criticism. The Building Com- 
mittee acted prematurely in so readily aban- 


doning their own opinions, 
design great care was taken in deciding on 
the material to be employed: 
stance, glass for the roof was specified, 2402. 
to the foot: this, 
being deemed strong enough for ordinary con- 
increased to 300z. to the foot, 
tent judges being of opinion 
ss would not be safe. 
Mr. Paxton’s design, one would 
committee considered 


tingencies, Wa 
the most com} 
that thinner g] 
In adopting 
imagine the Dunding 
that they were r 
7 , # ? 1 “4 yg } 
bility, as t rlass now specified for the struc- 
ture is of the cheapest and commonest descrip- 
tion, viz., sheet 


unfit for any roof, especially in sizes 49 inches 
by 10 inches, such as are employed. 

There is not a similar instance of cheap 
glazing in any third-class building to be found: 
the first respectable hail storm would demolish 
the whole, if not protected by the canvas out- 
side, but which could not be permanently 
retained. 

The total 
10,0007. Surely 


cost of the glass will be only 
out of 150,000. to he paid 
for the building, if it remain, something better 
could have been offered in the glass way. 


CAMDEN. 








HOPE FOR THE POOR INVENTORS. 

THe promise made on the part of the In- 
dustrial Commissioners, and supported by the 
House of Lords, but foiled by the people’s 
own House, the House of Commons, will not, 
it would seem, be allowed to fall into the dirt, 
and we rejoice to think so. Every one is 
aware of the good understanding which sub- 
hetween the Society of Arts and the 

We do not pretend 

to have any official authority for saying so, 
but we doubt not the public will see, in the 
announcement now to be made, that the pro- 
mise of the Commission is about to be sup- 
ported at least, if not fulfilled, by a committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen, members of the 
Society of Arts, who have consented to act in 
the promotion of a “legislative recognition of 
the rights of inventors by means of an easy 
registration of them in accordance with the 
principles agreed on by the council of the 
society in 1849.” 

These principles are— 

1. That 


sists 


Industrial Commission. 


inventors, designers, &c., ought not 


In the original | 


legal pistol ready to blow out the brains | 
of poor inventors, must not be overlooked : 
a cheap tribunal, in which mere money would 
not constitute power and right, is a great de- 
sideratum in patent law reform, And still, 
restringent measures for the suppression of a 
host of peddling and contemptible “ improve- | 
ments” and “inventions” that would other- 


' wise shackle and entangle every trifle in the 


in the first in- | 


after due deliberation, not | 


i Sir J. 


ved from further responsi- | 


meshes of a cheap patent law, and thus ob- 
struct, in place of promoting, inventive pro- | 
gress, are to be strongly recommended. In 
short, all the sagacity of this enlightened com- 
mittee will be requisite to the proper fulfilment | 
of the task which they have undertaken. 
Among its members are the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lord Radnor, Sir J. P. Boileau, 
J. Guest, M.P., Mr. Milner Gibson, 
M.P., Mr. H. T. Hope, M.P., Mr. S. M. 
Peto, M.P., Mr. H. Cole, Mr. Charles Dickens, 


| and upwards of twenty other able or influential 


glass 16 ounces to the foot, or | 
enth of an inch thick—an article quite | 


| ning over the York and North Midland—— 





to be subjected to any ether expenses than such as | 


may be absolutely necessary to secure to them the 
protection of their inventions. 

2. That the difficulties and anomalies experienced 
in connection with patents should be removed. 

3. That the present term of copyright in design 


for articles of manufacture, and the protection | : 
| by Mesers. Elmslie and Co. of London, whose 


| tender was the lowest. 


afforded to the authors* and proprietors of inven- 
tions, and of designs in arts and manufactures, are 
inadcquate. 

4. That for car 


operation of all persons interes 


, 
ving out these objects, the co- 





The points on which the committee 
particularly to obtain information are, first, the 
effect which the existing system of patents may 
have had in suppressing, and thus depriving 


sted therein be invited. |} 


wish 


the public of the knowledge and use of, the | 
inventions of those who are unable to bear the | 


heavy required under it; and, 
secondly, instances where the expenses have 
been fruitlessly incurred. ‘The committee re- 
quest that any facts in any way bearing upon 


these points may be forwarded to them. 


expenses 


The members of this commission have un- 


dertaken a very onerous task, that will r quire 
great discretion and discernment to prevent 
the remedy from being worse than the disease. 
‘The evils of the present system are very great, 
and urgently demand a remedy, but to cope 
with the cunning of fishing caveats and all 
the other plundering tricks and practices of 
patent-harriers and pirates will require no little 


| 





| error because it had been consecrated by time. 


skill and clear-steering while opening a fair way | 


to poor inventors, ‘The harassing annoyance 
and deadly effect of law proceedings in the 


hands of pirates flush of 


. 
; W hy should authors of inventions and designs be less 
cheaply or freely protected than authors of books ? 


men. 

A “ Patent Law Reform Association” has 
also been formed, by members of the South 
London Committee for the International Exhi- 
bition, and which, we hope, will come to a 
good understanding with the committee of 
members of the Society of Arts for the efficient 
promotion of their one common object. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A wine of three-and-a-half miles, at a cost 
of 50,0001. is proposed from Brentford to 
Wormwood Scrubbs, to unite the South- | 
Western, Great Western, and North-Western. 
The Great Northern are about to consider 
the expediency of extending their line by an 
independent route into York, instead of run- 





The Midland are conveying passengers between 
Rotherham and Sheffield at the rate of one 
farthing a mile. ‘The cheap fares on the Tyne- 
mouth branch of the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick line have very largely increased the 
number of passengers, and the receipts are 
now greater than under the old system. ‘The 
charges are—first class, one penny a mile; 
second class, one half-penny. We are glad to 
find that the companies are becoming inelined 
to give a fair trial to a change of system which 
we have long recommended, and more so that 
they are profiting by it. It appears that the 
portion of the West Cornwall line from Pen- 
zance to Hayle, estimated to cost 70,0001., can 
be executed fur 40,000/. The contract for the 
entire completion of the line from Hayle to 
Penzance Pier has been taken at 29,1001. 
Kilkenny is now connected by rail with Dublin. 
The works connecting the South-Eastern Ex- 
tension with the Waterford and Kilkenny line 
at Lavistown have been executed by Messrs. 
Meehan and Mulquany as sub-contractors. 
——The Sydney papers contain an account of 
the commencement of the first Australian rail- 
way. It is to extend from Sydney into the in- 
terior, The contract for the construction of 
the Calcutta experimental line has been taken 


etaieemninnano 











‘The tenders for the 
Bombay and Tanna line (about twenty miles 
in length), were lately sent in. 








A SCULPTOR’S VIEW 
ARCHITECT. 

Ix the course of a very interesting lecture 
on the application of high art to sculpture, 
lelivered jast week in Edinburgh by Mr. 
Patric Park, the lecturer observed, that great 


OF THE 


{ 


injury to art had ever been done in this | 
country by an appeal to precedent; but he 
trusted that the good sense of the country 


would gradually emancipate itself from that 
desperate tyranny, and that they would believe 
the truth that their natural perceptions were 
quite as good now as those of their ancestors or 
of foreign nations, and that they would resolve 
to think for themselves, instead of mistrusting 
their own judgment. In architecture this ap- 
peal to precedent had done infinite harm—not, 
however, that judicious appeal which aimed at 
acquiring knowledge, but that which justified 


He rejoiced at the improvement apparent in 
church building. Architecture, however, must 


| give up its absurd claim to regulate the cha- | 


: 
cash, with the | 


racter of statues in certain interiors. The | 


architect may make the walls and the floor, | 
and he may decorate and paint them; he may 


|a manager of a theatre. 
| gardener, and generally a good lawyer. He 
}is a 


make the pedestal, when the sculptor’s judg- 


/ ment has pronounced the proper height; but 


he shall not step out of his proper sphere, and 
control the sculptor’s intellect. The study of 
nature, like a landscape painter, is no less the 
duty of bim who would be a great architect, 
than is the study of nature and the other 


' branches of the fine arts, if he means to be. 


come anything better than a bricklayer, and 
the application of this high test is no less im- 
portant to the public in architecture than it is 
in sculpture and in painting. The great 
architect is a great power which we cannot 
contemplate without profound respect. Ap- 
proaching to even a controlling mind, pro- 
viding for and anticipating the lowest physical 
wants and the highest intellectual require- 
ments; regulating decoration with the eye of a 
painter. Providing light to meet every pos- 
sible necessity; to harmonise action with 
thought, so that his walls, his roofs, his stairs, 
will each in their several relations be in unison 
with each other, with the spectators, with the 
domestic, the family, or the public. He is a 
sanitary magistrate, a good butler, an ex- 
perienced cook, a constructive engineer, and a 
smoke doctor. He ministers to the luxuries 


| of a princess in her bath-room and her boudoir, 


and to the comforts of the shoe-black in the 
scullery. He is a magnate in the church, and 
He is an excellent 


slater, a carpenter, a mason, and a 
plumber. He rises early and goes to bed late. 
He can do without his dinner when at work, 
and he can banquet without forgetting he 
has to rise in the morning. His levee is like 
that of a prime minister, attended by repre- 
sentatives of all classes, and all seeking 
favours. He is hand and glove with the groom 
and the watchman; the hares and dogs look 
to him for comfort; the lady’s maid has her 
sly favours to solicit, from the hinge of a work- 
box to the key of the strong box, his services 
are called on as a banker: he is omnipotent; 
the sight of an architect creates a jubilee 
among the artisans of a country side; the 


| whisky seller, the baker, and the butcher re- 


joice in his presence; he is prospective of 
comfort and work; he causes marriages, and, 
alas! sometimes deaths; he is the dispensing 
hand, which circulates among the industrious 
the wealth of the great. He is a man whom 
all honour and esteem, when the man who is 
in this relation to mankind is a great artist 

without that grand qualification, the preceding 
character tumbles down like a pack of cards 
built up, as unsubstantial as his renown. He 
(Mr. Park) held, then, that great art was a 
necessity, and that a lofty standard of national 
morality and intelligence would by so much 
ennoble the aims of the artist: that a low class 
of mechanical art, based on mere trading prin- 
ciples, could never meet the upward sensibili- 
ties of mankind; and that its encouragement 
by the public was a direct proof of a compro- 
mise which should never exist between good 
and evil. 





ON GOVERNING THE COURSE OF 
BALLOONS. 

Mone than fifty years have passed since the 
ascent of the first balloon; but this beautiful 
invention, which seemed to promise so much 
for science, remains still little better than a 
mere toy, applicable to no useful purpose. 
Such it must ever remain until some means he 


| discovered of propelling it independently of the 


wind, or of governing the direction of its 
course, in spite of the wind. It is now several 
years since a principle presented itself to my 
mind, by which, I believe these objects may be 
effected. And as I seek for no exclusive be- 
nefit from the suggestion, I proceed to lay it 
before the world, through your pages, that it 
may receive from practical men of science that 
measure of consideration to which it may be 
entitled ; and, should it prove available, that the 
plan may be adopted for the public good, 
without restriction. 

The principle I suggest is exceedingly 
simple. Let the propelling power be the im- 
pact of a jet of elastic fluid (such as steam or 
highly condensed air) upon the atmosphere. 
Let this jet be poured through a narrow tube, 
directed towards the point opposite to the 
balloon’s intended course. When I consider 
the immense force with which a jet of steam 
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rushes out of the waste-pipe of an engine, I can- 
not but think that such a power exerted hori- 
zontally, would forcibly impel a floating body 
through so subtle a fluid as the atmosphere. 

In order to apply this power, however, it 
must always be made to pinge upon the 
surrounding air, in the direction opposite to the 
desired course. ‘To secure this object I suggest 
that the boiler, or containing vessel, should have 
a rotatory tap, into one side of which the hori- 
zontal pipe should be fixed, while the opposite 
side should be furnished with a tiller, or with 
a rack, so as to be capable of being partially 
turned on an axis. This being rotatory 
could be steered as with a ship’s wheel, ¢ 
other machinery, so the jet i 
wards any point of the compass at will. 

I do not imagine that the application of 
principle could effect a progression against a 
strong breeze, but in moderate weather, with 
the wind at any point behind the bean 
pose it would enable the aérial navigator to li 





ai 





top 
as to present 


this 





his course, or, even with a moderate breeze 
abearn, so to compound the forces as to make 
way by tacking. Perhaps the weight of the 
apparatus, water, fuel, &c. would pr nt a 
barrier to the voyment of steam as the mo- 





tive power ; bat air in a highly elastic form, 
compressed by means of a forging-pump, 
tp ssibly require machinery that would 
be beyond the powers of a balloon to carry. 
Might not a succession of discharges of air 
highly rarefied be produced by a series of 
plosions of gun-cofton? This 
very light and easily compressible into a smal 
bulk, and a very simple apparatus might be 
sufficient for its employment. ‘The first bhal- 
loon that ever elevated human beings into the 
air contained 60,000 enbic feet, and carried a 
weight of about 1,700 lbs.—P. H. Gossr. 
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DESIDERATA IN HOUSE BUILDING. 

In every part of our houses there is room 

for improvement. We want walls combining 
l 


warmth, cheapness, durab ility, and strength, 
faced with a material that shall imbibe ye neither 
the damp nor the smoke, and which an occa- 
sional] ablation will make as good as new. We 


want a substitute for the everlasting paint-pot, 
for scaffolds, and stench. Cannot be 
effected by ” ~ of bricks, hollowed, har-- 
dened, glazed, coloured, and moulded, as the 
case may siekine! We want fire 
structions for our floors and our partitions, 
not too heavy to be carried by ordinary wails. 
We may learn much from the French and 
Germans in their windows, and the fastenings 
thereof. The English sash, with its ropes, 
pullies, and weights, must be superseded at 
last. ‘The Crystal Palace will itself 
the use of glass for our roofs, 

of the exhibition is, we trust, to be anpro- 
priately chosen for 
window-tax, there is no reason why every house 
of any built hencef 


this 


proof con- 
‘ 


} 
I 
suggest 


} 
n l, as the yeal 


pretensions 
i 


country should not have a transparent roof 
and be thereby enabled to utilize the space 
between it and the attics. ‘The ventilation and 
warming of our houses demand a reform. At 


present we are exposed to t 
Mil ton assigns to some class i 
we are suspended between a furnace and a 
draught, sitting before bl 
in streams of cold air, 
diffusing a temperate at 
rooms of a “ny without a fire in every one 
of them, which few can afford, and which is 
far from advisable. The English might learn 
a good deal from the stoves in use through the 
continent, especially those o: and 
Sweden. We want alsoa mild substitute for 
the feather bed and triple blanket, in which so 
many of our countrymen are still nightl 
stewed from November to May. 
desiderata may be enumerated a more econo- 
mical and effective kitchen apparatus, especially 
one that shall consume its own sm«¢ il, or other- 
wise dispose of it ;—a mode of internal com- 
munication which shall dispense with the bell, 
and, if possible, also with the journey of the 
servant to ask what is wanted ;—window blinds 
that shall answer their various nurposes better 
than either holland, or wire-gauze, or Venetian 
blinds, inside or out ;—plates and dishes that 
shall not break quite so fast;—furniture that 
shall not compel careful ‘onesie epers to shut 
out the sun; and decorations that will stand 


) ? 
izing fires knee-d 
We want plans for 


, 
mospiere Lurou 
i 


Russia 








* From the Times. 


| with tattered helmet 


Y iy Py ' 
the air of London more than three or four 


years. 


os 





books. 


A Hand-Book fi r the Parish 0 st. James, 
MACKENZIE 
Skeffington, 


Westminste v. 
WALCOTT, 
1850. 
THis pleasant at le volume will 
to make the houses of Pall-mall, St. 





serve 
°° tp ¢ ane ¢t) marl f Or 
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mon city the dead 
ry . a | pee : } ; la 
Ihe changes which ew years nave made 
+} pa h sre mar! 1 ty the fall wing 
in 1e rish are marked in the follow! M - 
ragraph in Mr. Walcott’s peroration. Ve 
” t i 
1 1 } } al 
have been treading through the stream of 


Time, upon the stepping-stones of Civilization, 
marking how Piccadilly is no lor 
mire, with herbalists looking wistfi 
pretty blue-eyed bugloss, where the 
were dry. We have glanced at the period 
when, in the fields round the Haymarket, 
good housewives went out to spread their 


} . of . } whe ang 
snowy linen on the gre leach: and 


long the modern Conduit-street, where, not 
two centuries since, the sportsman shot the 
snipe; and Dr. Sydenham pursued the thief, 
who stole his silver tankard from under his 
very eyes, until he grappled with him among 
the bushes in Bond-street.”’ In the registers 


of St. James’sar 
William Vande Veld 
LG : M chael Dal il, 


, 


found, amongst many others, 
under 1693, Dee. 
‘edish portrait painter, 
Oct. 26; James 


date 
the rival of Knell 
Gillray, the caric 5, June 7; and 
H. Harlow, the painter, 1819, Feb. 16. 


The Journal of the Briii Archeol gic 12 Asso- 


ciation. No. XXIII Oct. 31st. 
wie: new numb of tl Ji if! ] mal Ss very 
inter xy and valuable volume Not long 
io it would have been considered of itself an 
ample return for the guinea subscription to 
t| ty It is wholly occupied by the 
papers read at the Lancaster and Manchester 
Congress, and in les Mr. Pettigrew’s paper 
n Archeok cy, Mi is! pitel s i Ma h el 
Cathedral, Mr. Planché’s on e Stanley 
Crest, Rev. Mr. Bruce on Norman Fo1 ses, 


Mr. Harland on Ribchester, Mr. Whittaker 
on Local Nomenclature, Mr. Gilbert French 
} ’ - - : } 

i 





m the Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical, 
Mr. Gregan on Chetham Hospital, Mi: 
Sharpe on Furness Abbey, &c. &c 

on 

$Ateceilaneca, 

Tue HammMer.—The : immer is the uni- 

versal emblem of mechanics With it are 
alike forged the sword of ntention and the 


ploughshare of peaceful agriculture—the press 
of the free, and the shackles of 
Ihe eloquence of the 
armies of Greece and Rome to a thousand 
battle fields; but the eloquence of the hammer 
has covered those fields with victory or defeat. 
(he inspiration of song has kindled high 
hopes and noble aspirations in the bosoms of 
brave knights and gentle dames ; the in- 
spiration of the hammer has strewn the field 

and shield, decided not 
only the fate of chivalric combat, but the fate 
ot thrones, crowns, and king The 
forging of a thunderbolt was aseribed by the 
Greeks as the highest act of omni- 
potence, and their mythology beautifully as- 
cribes to one of their gods the task of pre- 


forum has mover 


1 
1 
i 


but 


Jove’s 


siding at the labours of the forge. In ancient 
warfare the hammer was a powerful weapon, 
independent of the blade which it formed. 
Many a stout skull was broken through the 
cap and helmet by a blow of Vulean’s weapon. 
‘The armies of the crescent would have 
dued Europe to the sway of Mahomet; but 
on the plains of France their progress was ar- 
rested, and the brave and simple warrior who 
saved Christendom from the sway of the Mus- 
sulman Martel—‘‘ the hi: r.’ The 
hammer, the saviour and bulwark of Christen- 
dom! ‘The hammer is the wealth of nations, 
By it are forged the ponderous engine and the 


tiny needle. It is an instrum 
1 


sub- 





was 


ent of the s: avage 


} 
and the civilised. Its merry dliades point out 
the abode of industry. It is a domestic deity, 
, , c ¥ ne 
presiding over tl grandeur of the most 
wealthy and ambitions, as the most humble 
pag? : : : ; 
ind | erishead iN 1 Stick 18 shaped, not 
i 118e 1s raised ish ) loats, a rriayg rolls, 
1 Ww pins, 1 eng moves, a press 
y 1? ? 1 
jueaks, a viol sings, a spade delves, ora flag 
‘ 
waves, without the hammer. Without the 
i ! i ion W iv inknown, and 
ri } ] } 
t iman species only as d Y ss brutes; 
eee Say a See } , 
suL in § iitli NDANGS, Giwrected oO Wiscom, 1 18 
in instrument of power, of greatness, and 
tri rl ry The Seig v7 | me 
ue ARCH.BOL: GICAL INSTI re.—The 
first ordinary meeting of the Archzological 
' “a - 1 - 
i itute for t session of 185 nd ISSil, was 


} } ‘ +} & TIL 
i Lt at their | ms In suloix-street, on 


1: .) } — \ ye ¥ 
Friday, the Ist inst., Mr. kdward Hawkins, 
F.R.S i the chair. Several communications 
were read; amongst others, one from Mr. 


Birch, of the British Museum, being the de- 
scription of an eb “: stud and plinth brought 


from Egypt by tl » Mara of No ne poe 


bearing the name of nt, easioe the Third and 
his daughter, a queen, and supposed to have 
been part of the inlaying and fastening of a 
box. Wherever the name of this king appears 
on the monuments in Lig pt, it has been very 

irefully obliterated, and on the stud and plinth 
in ques stion both his name and that his 


hter had shared the fate, 


daug same probably 
owing to the religious animosity that prevailed 
in n Egypt after his death between the Afen, or 

disk ’’ worshippers, and those of the older 


religion of Ammon. Mr. Birch also pointed 
' 


out that this plinth showed vee Amenophis 
the Third associated with himself in the em- 
pire é princess, the daughter - himself and 
the Queen Taia, probably the so-called Princess 
Amen-si, a new fact in Egyptian history. On 
the table were exhibited some works of ancient 
and medieval art, including a beautiful silver 
gilt cinque-cento cup and cover, inlaid with 


A 
i 
cameos and enamel, a fine carved ivory trip- 


lar cenam 
silver-gilt collar composed of me- 





dallions decorated with coats of arms and 
emblems of archery, with a popinjay suspended 
from it, bearing the date of the 17th century, 
vidently belonging to some distin, guished 
urchery societ 
CONSUMPTION 0 SMOKE AT MaAn- 
CHESTER.—The result of the enforcement of 
the Act for purifying Manchester from smoke 
ipp 3 to | most salisiactory. One of the 
cou reports, among other particulars, that 
he lately waited on Mr. Hugh Beaver, and 
ascertained that the quantity of coal formerly 
l in his manufactory was sev -eight tons 
rw , whilst a W kly saving is now effe cted 
twenty-eight tons. “Lr ‘visited Messrs. 
Clarke and Sons’ manufactory,” con- 
ied Mr Hi arth, “and they t id me the 
iving they etfect d was u cards of forty tons 
| week : t ] 1 140,—now less 


1100. ‘They have exp nded upwards of 


1.2007. on new boilers to ibate the smoke 





nuisance, and th expect the outlay will be 
repaid by the saving of coal effected, in a year 
and a half. I asked them,” continued Mr. 
Howarth. “if they did not thank us for en- 
forcing the system? The reply from Mr. 
Clarke was, ‘ Undoubtedly; and I wish you 
would enforce it more strictly upon our 
neighbours wld sav no triffe in the 
cleaning of w , as well as prove bene- 
ficial to the ] i “Ola 

A MoNOLITH FOR THE LATE GEORGE 


Mer- 

has 
t moment 
the project of erecting a monument to George 
Stephenson, in one single stone, which would 
be several feet longer than C leopatra’s needle. 


NSON According to the 


lrubshaw, 


STEPHE 


cury, Mr. James architect, 
under his consideration at the presen 
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Merropoutran ComMISSION OF SEWERS. 
—The ordinary monthly court was held on Fri- 
day Ist inst. Amongst new works ordered on 
the recommendation of Mr. Forster were 110 
feet of 12-inch pipe sewer in Cardigan-street 
(district rate), at an expense of 15/.; 70 feet 


of 15-inch pipe sewer in Gloucester-place, | 


171, 10s.; trapping gullies in Clifton-road, &c., 
at an expense to the district of 14s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Forster also suggested, in order at once 
permanently and satisfactorily to drain the 
whole of St. James’s parish, that the following 
extensive works should be carried out :—First, 


at the expense of the district, being re-con- | 


structions :— 
2,194 feet } brick sewer, 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet £ s. da 
3 inches, in Queen-street, Great Windmill- 


street, Marshall-street, and Tyler-street...... 1,012 17 6 
70 feet do. do. in Broad-street... 32 7 6 
490 feet do, do. in Great Pulteney- 


street ...... 226 12 6 


860 feet do, do. along King-street to f 

Argyle-street...... 35415 0 
200 feet do. do, in Warwick-street... 8210 0 
320 feet do. do. in Argyle-place . 33 0 0 
440 feet do. do. in Argyle-street... 181 10 0 
250 feet do. do. in Blenheim-street 9315 0 
260 feet do. do. in Marlborough- 

mews 91 0 0 
5OO feet do. do. in Brewer-street 231 2 6 
160 feet do. do, in Silver-street.. 66 0 0] 
1) feet 12-inch pipe sewer in Blenheim-street 25 0 0 
150 feet do. in Blenheim-mews 37 10 0 
2) feet do. in Queen-street ; a 0 0 
125 feet do. in Nag’s Head-vard 31 5 0} 
230 feet do. in Smith’s-yard and 

court 5 69 0 0 
280 feet do. inWellington-mews 70 0 0 
229 feet do. in Dufour’s-place... 66 0 0 
190 feet do. in Cross-street 78 7 6 
200 foet do. in Cross-court and 

South-row ......... 50 0 0 
2) feet do in West-street . HD 0 0 


Total cost, 3,031/. 12s. And secondly, the | 


expense to be defrayed by a special sewers’ 
rate, the streets and places where the works 
were to be executed not being co-extensive 
with any separate sewerage district :— 


5. d. 
240 feet of } brick sewer, 3 feet 9 inches by 
2 feet 3 inches, in Brewer-street ‘ lll 0 0 
170 feet do, and 100 feet of 12-inch pipe sewer 
in Silver-street ‘ : : a . 100 2 6 
290 feet of 12-inch pipe sewer in Golden-square 72 10 0 
90 feet do. ” in Sherrard-place 2210 0 
WO feet do, in inGeorge-passage 2210 0 
80 feet do. "i in Marlborough- 
court : 20 0 0 
80 feet do. ” in Lowndes’-court 20 0 0 
120 feet do. jet in Pew’s-place ... 30 0 0 
190 feet do. of in Little Marl- | 
borough-street 47:10 0} 


Total cost, 4467. 2s. 6d. Total quantity of brick sewer, 
6,059 feet, and of pipe sewer, 2,935 feet. 

The Court agreed that owing to the great 
magnitude of these works, the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report should stand as a 
notice for next meeting, as it was not desirable 
to undertake such works without letting the 
public know what they were about. 

Omnipus IMpRoveMENTS.—Among the 
applications for space in the great House of 
Industry, is one for a working model of a new 


system of propulsion, which dispenses with | months. The idea appears to be a good one. 


the locomotive and its noise and smoke, and | 


which the patentee, along with the British 
Inventors’ Protecting Company, propose to 
apply to the omnibus traffic of the metropolis 
and other large cities, in such a manner as not 
to cause any interruption to ordinary street 
traffic. A working model has been exhibited 
in the Polytechnic Institution. Mr. C. J. 
Pownall, of Addison-road, Kensington, has 
patented an omnibus tell-tale, for registering 





vehicle. An elastic step is pressed down by 


cealed apparatus, which registers each full de- 
pression of the step. The idea is no doubt 


well in every-day use. The moment any one 
puts his foot upon the step and registers his 
number, either he is in for it or the conductor 
is so, and it is but too easy to guess the result 
of such a “registration”? on the temper and 
the tongue of either, when “ the wrong omni- 
bus ” happens in a hurry to be even moment- 
arily stepped on. 


CHANCERY-LANE.—It appears to be not | 


only possible, but probable, that notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said, the present singular 
Opportunity of converting this Jane into a 


the Holborn end of it, at the eastern corner, 
recently laid open, is to be neglected and lost, 
although Mr. Taylor, who has worthily ex- 
erted himself while cold water was being cast 
at all hands on his endeavours, has managed to 
reduce the whole estimated cost of the mea- 
sure to 2,000/., of which the Paying Commis- 





| Tore More, on being accidentally excavated, 
presents a substratum of pure lime, within 
| five feet of the surface; and it is ascertained 


| cept an average surface of twenty feet, consists 


| traces of volcanic origin. 


| bition will open of articles patented and regis- 


: i j | electrode by the electric current, according to 
the foot of the ‘passenger in getting up, and | 


completes an electro-magnetic circuit in a con- | 


| and which we suppose will remain for the 


r _ Into a | coming series of concerts, is exceedingly suc- 
double wheel-way throughout, by widening | “ 


| melancholy failure in this respect at another 


sioners are still willing to pay 7501. Why, a 
tablet of marble commemorative of the donor's 
liberality, and planted in the corner wall of 
Lord Radnor’s premises at the head of the 
lane, would be itself well worth the whole 
amount. What think you, my Lord Radnor? 
As the ground landlord of so much valuable 
property in that precise locality, your lordship 
will not object, we hope, to the erection of | 
such a tablet,—even to your own honour and 
glory. It would be almost a pity to allow the | 
Paving Commission of the public, to have any 
place in an inscription so perpetually exciting 
to the public gratitude for a private bene- 
faction. 
Wuite Z1nc.—Mr. E. Protheroe, of Austin- 


| friars, has taken out a patent for improvements 


in the manufacture of zinc oxide for paint. 
He claims, amongst others, an arrangement of 
apparatus, consisting of a reverberatory fur- 
nace, in which the zinc is melted, and two re- 
torts, in communication with each other, into 
which the metal flows; so that a constant 
clean surface of melted zinc is kept submitted 
to the action of currents of atmospheric air. 
The lighter portions of the oxide pass up a 
shaft, and, by a current of steam, to the con- 
densing chambers, the air passing off through | 
suitable chimneys. Bleaching the light oxide | 
by means of water acidulated with sulphuric | 
or acetic acid, and combining the same, to | 
facilitate its drying, with umber, dissolved in 
muriatic acid over a fire, concentrated to the | 
consistence of butter or honey, and mixed 
with resin, are also amongst his claims. 

A LARGE MountTalin OF QUICK-LIME !— 
A singular and important discovery, it is said, 
has been made at Applecross, on the west | 
coast of Scotland. A large mountain called | 





beyond a doubt that the whole mountain, ex- 


of lime fit for the field or the mason. The hill 
appears to have been at one time a stupendous | 
limestone rock, submitted to the influence of | 
immense heat. On the summit are found 


Society or Arts.—The first meeting for 
the coming session will take place on the 13th, | 
when Mr. Paxton will read a paper on the | 
building in the park. On the 20th, an exhi- 


tered during the last eighteen months, with 
the view of practically showing the state and 
progress of invention during that period. 
This is intended to be the first of a series of 
annual exhibitions, each of which will open 
the sessions of the society, and will embrace 
all the inventions of the preceding twelve 


ALLMAN’S VoLTaic Licgut.— Mr. All- 


| man’s patent light, it is said, has obviated the 
| objections which it was ultimately fully ad- 
| mitted that we were right in making as to 


former attempts, at a time when all were 
assured that gas was about to be extinguished. 
A trial of this new endeavour for several hours 
has been made at the Polytechnic Institution, | 


_ which we understand was very successful. We | 


| have not yet seen it ourselves. One great 
the number of passengers who enter the | 


point said to be gained is the mobility of the 


its own requirements, without any special me- 
chanism : another is, the obtainment, by these 
and other means, of a steady and continuous 


} : , light. 
ingenious enough, but we doubt its working | i 


Tue Royat AcApemy.—As we fully an- 
ticipated, Mr. C, L. Eastlake, has been placed 
in the Presidential Chair. ‘This, we suppose, 
will remove Mr. E. from the Secretaryship of 
the Fine Arts Commission, and be a loss to 
him in a pecuniary point of view. A vacancy 
in the list of Associates was filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hook. 

Decoration av Drury-LANE& THEATRE. 
~The decoration of Drury-lane Theatre by 
Mr. Fred. Gye, for the ball on Thursday night, 


cessful, offering a striking contrast to the 


house for the “ National Concerts.’* The 
stage is lined with white, powdered with roses 


* In consequence, apparently, of our observations on 
the latter, they have been trying to improve the wooden 
“* scallops” to the boxes, and the undertaker’s escutcheons 
at the back; but nothing can be done with them, \ 


[Nov. 9, 1850. 


in gilt wreaths; the chandeliers are carried 
by wreaths of roses, and statues of the “‘ Nine” 
are cleverly disposed against back-grounds of 
pink-shaded gauze flags. The fronts of all 
the boxes have cream-coloured hangings with 
swags of artificial flowers: the effect of the 
whole most summery and pleasant. The 
glass curtain, which we once described, has 
been brought back and added to; it includes 


| now, according to a calculation, as nearly as 


may be, 90,000 glass drops. 

SaLe or GLASTONBURY ABBEY Estate, 
—This property was divided into three lots, 
The first comprised the Abbey, which had cost 


| 8,000/. in its erection; the ancient ruins, and 


about forty acres of rich land. The first offer 
was 7,000/,: the lot was sold for 10,000/. The 
next lot consisted of a residence let at 40/. a 
year, and an acre of ground attached : these 
went for 1,150/. The estate was purchased by 
Mr. H. Danby Seymour, M.P. for Poole. The 
chancel was to be sold to that gentleman by 
private contract. 

Bevu 'l'uRRETS FOR BURGLARIOUS TIMEs, 
—A correspondent, R. M., suggests that the 


| proprietor of every lone house should have a 
large bell hung conspicuously on the top of 


his house, with cords communicating with two 
or three of the principal bed-rooms, so that 
upon hearing thieves in the house alarm may 
be given to the whole village. ‘The fact of its 


| being there would in all probability be a pre- 


ventive toan attempt. ‘The turret bell is an 


old plan, but at present almost out of use. 


Architecturally it makes a nice feature. We 
have had several inquiries as to modes of 
securing particular houses from thieves, but 
must leave it to the individual advisers of the 
parties in question. Iron plating in panels of 
doors and window shutters, bars from side to 
side, and small dogs, are efficacious. 

Tanks FoR CarrLe.—A_ correspondent 
suggests that railway directors ought to have 
water tanks prepared at their respective depots 
for the cattle sent to town by rail, as the pro- 
truding tongues, and other revolting and even 
alarming symptoms of thirst displayed by the 
poor brutes, but too plainly bespeak the want 
of such accommodation, which is all the more 


| urgent that, strange to say, there is none even 


at Smithfield. ‘The suggestion has been re- 
peatedly, but it is painful to think how use- 


| lessly, urged in these columns. 


PLAN oF THE BuiLpiInG IN HybDE 
Park.—Mr. Wyld, with his usual promptitude, 
has had a penny plan of the Exhibition build- 
ing prepared for the million. 

Draining at HaAartem.—A_ report 
made to the Legislature of Holland states 
the successful progress of the works for lay- 
ing dry the Haarlem Meer. The advances 
made amount to 666,000/., and a further sum 
of 160,000/. is to be raised, of which the ex- 
penditure of 100,000/. can be spread over 
several years. It is expected the whole under- 
taking will be completed in 1854. 

THe ReGcent’s Park.—lIt is understood 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have at length determined that this park shall 
be properly drained, and Mr. Fulton, engineer, 
has been instructed to report as to the practi- 
cability and expense of such an undertaking. 

New Survey or CanninGron Parisi. 


_—Mr. Hawkes, of Williton, has been appointed 
| to make the new survey of the parish of Can- 
| Dington. 


Ile is to receive 52 guineas for his 
services. 

Matvern Apnsey Cuurcn.—At Great 
Malvern Abbey Church, a new organ, 
built for the church, was cpened on the 
24th ult. Various works have been going on 
in this interesting old building for some time 
past,—unfortunately, however, not under pro- 
fessional direction. ‘The same zeal which has 
been displayed here in doing mischief, would, 


under proper advice, have effected much 


good. 





TENDERS 
For the Sunderland Baths and Wash-Houses, Mr.Oliver, 
architect. The following tenders for engineering have 
been received :— 


Glaholm and Son, Neweastle ............ £780 0 0 
Glaholm, Sunderland ..................... . 730 0 0 
TOP MING PI ROON o, oxsicsiacsanesseceaienscheos 760 0 0 
Lamb, Sunderland . 760 0 0 


Watson, Neweastle, eae oe ey oe aes 
_Clark, Monkwearmouth (Accepted) ... 704 0 0 
The engineering work includes 1 large boiler, 1 hot and 
1 cold water cistern, 12 zinc baths, 4 shower-baths, 2 va- 
our baths, hot water and steam fittings to 34 wash-tubs, 
drying closet with 34 horses, heating-plate, ventilators, 


3 self-acting water-closets, pipes, &c, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Capt. N * (We were unable to give more space to the 
subject. As to the project, the object to be gained seems 
to justify some risk). : 

«« Compe tition,’ “T.H.,’ “J. H.,” “Artifex,” “Constant 
Subscriber” (< loub le windows 1 are useful +. keep out sound, 
and to preserve wi urmth ; there would be less e ondensation 
with them than without), “ F. A.” “P. B.,” Pupil is” 
(the window in question is probab ly not original), ‘J. J 
L.,” “E. W. G.,” “ X. Y. Z.” (If treated in the « + 
spirit they would serve, not otherwise), cy Poe” 
“w.B.C.,” “R. K.” (ree yet J, Be “beay ae 
“‘Chemic us,” “s.W..”°?“wic.s a” “Oca” «CC. H.” (t 
matter has gor.e by, we cannot return to it), ‘* Thrapston 
Corn Exchange” (we are asked to say that the name of 
the builder was Mr. John Eaton, not Mr. George Eaton as 
stated), “« Ww, x ” (view shall be engraved, if not sent 
elsewhere) «TD ©, T.” 

“ Books and A + Ra *—We have not time to point out 
books Or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


“- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UNIVERSAL ADVERTISING OFFICES. | 


: Advertisements are inserted in all the Tondon and 
Country Newspapers. and every paper published in Franee, Ger- 
many. Italy, Spain, America. and the whole continent of Europ 
and the papers snpplied at WILLIAM THOMAS'’S Universal 
Advertising and Newspaper Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street 
Strand.—Private correspondence and commercial and legal do 
ments translated in all lanenages, 


OYAL ARMS in WOOD, STONE, or 

TRON, WANTED for a SHOP FRONT. from 2 to 4 feet 

in length. Lowest price, &c., to be sent to DIXONS and TOOKE, 
28. Ely-place. London 


IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber. Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lichterage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Rarges. is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy eompe 
tition —-CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, Lambeth - 
T EAD WORKS, HAMMERSMITH.— 
4A F. CLARK and SON, Lead. Glass. Oil, and Colour Mer- 
chants. bez to inform plumbers. builders, &c , that their present 
eash price for sheet-lez and pine, delivered free to any pa rt of 
London, is 182. per ton. Ditto, ditto, in exchange, 2? 10s, per ditto. 














2 





TOTICES of SEPULCHRAL MONU- 
MENTS in ENGLISH CHURCHES with illustrations. 
by W. MASTINGS KELKE, 
3s. 6d 


ion on: C. COX. 


EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — 
cheanest. and larcest Newsnaner in the world 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty larae 1 
of the latest intellicence from all parts of the clohe. vere e 
threenence, postage free Send three po e stamps to LI ‘OY D 
12, Salisburv-square. London. and receive one copy as x. sample. 


he ‘a ~ Try . = ~ . 

HE EXPOSITOR, with 25 Engravings, 

No. 2. Nov."9, contains—The Great Glohe—the Great Build 

ing—FPoval Commissioners— Monev for the Building. and how it 

may be got—How the Britannia-bridce was built— Birmincham 
Mar! Quarry and Brickmaking. with nnmerons Illustrations 
Liverpool Letter—German Intellicence—Canadian Intelligence 

Patents—Recker’s Self-ccting Siding Ston—Thomson and Elms’s 

Firewood Cutting Machine—List of Registered Desiens and Pa- 
tents, and all the latest intellivence asto the Great Exhibition 

Price? 34.; stamped, 4d.—J, CLAYTON, Jun, 265, Strand; and all 

Booksellers and Newsmen 


r ry’ v Ty . r al 

Jy XHIBITION of the WORKS. of 

4 INDUSTRY of all NATIONS, 1851.—MWessrs. DAY and 
SON, Lithogranhers ta the’Queen, beg to announce the publication 
of a large and beantifal'y exeented Print. in Treble-tinted Lit } 
IREAT BUILDING for the EXITTRITH f 
1851. Size, 38 in by in. On paper. 45 in. by 22in. The Vi : 
Lithogranhed from Drawings made by Messrs. DAY and SON. for 


The best, 


LLOYDS 









} 


















Messrs . HENDERSON and Co,, the contractors for 
building dis an identical copy of the presentation proofs iss i 
by those gentlemen 





Price, in Trehle-tinted Lithoeraphy ............ £0 ; 
Coloured like the original drawings ae ; ,1 O 
Packed in Case for Travelling, in either state, 1s. extre 
o secure early impressions, orders should be immediately se 
to Messre DAY and SON, Lithoerapher 
street, Lincoln’s-Inn fields, London, where 
ReeT) 


Mwye. BREES’S SURVEY OFFICE.— 
PATENTS and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS 





3. C. BRERS 


} 
| 
Conducted by Mr. 8 Author of “ Railway Practice.” 
formerly of the Birmingham and recently of the East Indian Reil- | 
| 

' 

| 

| 

! 





WAVSs ; late Principal Engineer to the Ne aw Zealanc 1G mmpany. Re 
ports, pla and drawings of every description executed, and on 
reasonahte te rms, 








1 Works punished at the Survev Office 


GUIDE to the Loc OMOTIVE 


per-plates. The cheapest and hest | 


STU DENT 
ENGINE, with Seventy-two © oY 
—? book on the subject. Published at 2 15s,, reduc 


SU RVEYING and LEVELLING. 10s. Gd. 
cate. No vonng man connected with land or surveying should be 
withont thie text-hook 

HODGE’S PRACTICAL APPLICATION of 
yond FE ar Aue - STE. AM-ENGINE.—Published at 32. 3s., re 

ed to Ga & wie only left Invalnable 

“R AILW "AY PR AC TICE.—Four Series. 10/7. 10s. 
A few sets fro ggg William’s sale, cheap. A magnificent collection 
of public we * ; 

RUR. Na ARCHITECTURE.—Imitation draw- 
ings, Italian (modern). 11. 1s. plain, 2/7. 2s, coloured. Just the de- 
signs for builders 
Published by 8. C. BREES, at the Survey Office, 393, Strand. 





Juat publish “e Ts. Od 


YDRAULIC T XBL ES. (Revised 
Fdition.) PRACTICAL TABLES TO PACILITATE 
HYDRAULIC AND OTHER CATCULATIONS. 
By NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, 
Member < the Institution of Civil Encineers, & é 
Contents :—Tables for the Discharge of Water through Sluices 
from Tanks, Reservoirs. and Vertical Pipes, head ‘02 to 250 feet— 
over Weirs, depth 0° to 3 feet—Mean Surface and Bottom Veloci- 
ties of Rivers and Tidal Fstuaries, 5 to 850 feet per minute—Dis- 
charge of Pipes and Culverts, universal Table—Arterial Drains 
and other Cuts, from 18 inches to 2&8 feet in depth. with Bottom 
Widths from 3 to 1.200 feet—Theoretic Head required for passing 
bends at varions velocities—Value of Water in Horse Power for 
one foot of fall, and Application to Mills—Tobles of Expenditure 
of Water, Population, and proportional Drainage Areas— Flood 
Discharges, and Mean dit‘o for various — Weicht per 
yard, and cafe Head of Water—Iron Pines—Safe Toad of Beams, 
6 to 30 inches in depth, with proportional bottom F as hes— Tables 
of Weight of Iron and other Metals, with properties of various ma- 
terials—Useful Weights and Measures —Velocities—Gradients 
Comparative Measures, Feet and Chains—Tables for Marine Sur- 
veving—™Mountain Barometer—Equivalent Pressures of Mercury 
and Water. Coneluded with Tables of the Areas and Cireum- 
ference of Circles—Powers and Roots—and Short Tables of Lo- 
gorithms 
The whole ina clear and condensed form for easy reference by 
Practical men, and for every day use, chiefly in the Hvdraulic 
Branches of Engineering ; preceded by a description of each Table, 
with method of use 
Printed and published by WATERLOW and SONS, Parlia- 
men. street. Westminster ; WEALE, 59, High Holborn ; and may 
be had of all Booksellers, 
October, 1850, 











those chimneys which sm« 


ri 


< 


from lds. to 15s..-Apply to J. GREE 
place, Euston-square, London, 
any part of the country, 









With single pulley from 6s. eva with leading pulle 


air may 
without the slig 


a _ ee ——— = 


REEN’S REGISTERED 
WIND-GUARD, with shield, is a cure for 
ke by the wane called 
iown draft. It has no moveable parts,and can be 
sleansed by the common sweeping pes chine, Price 
Vittoria- 
N.B. re an * sent to 





~ VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 


Sheringham's admission 
Ventilator, of pure air 


for the through an 





EXTERNAL WALL. 

; y, from 6s. 6d. 
hese Vex tors are so arranzed } that the requisite quantity of 
ed for the d ve f an apartment 
htest drane ht being felt nts; and as 





upa 





they are placed in the external n is not Imp ded 
when the house is ¢ lose for th veu ich time a constant 
supply of fresh air is most sired "HAY W ARD, BROTHERS, 


sole Manufacturers, 196, Blac *Kfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 


Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, & 


De ARNOTT’s VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 


a — 














With | Constructed 
internal ti for the 
action, { ventilation 
and all the i of 
latest Hi apartments 
improvements. t generally, 





REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 


First size, 11 by & Second size, 16 by 9 





Plain Iron Valve ....ccccccscsece 6 0 6 
Bronzed and Leathered .......... 7 0 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold ene ll 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work ...... sus 3 0 
Brass Front, laeqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... 19 0 27 0 


Yentilators of any description made to order 
_ Manufactured by HART and SONS. 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, 
Strand, London.— Post-office orders payable at 282, Strand. 





TO A RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS 
Pe MPS of Superior. CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares Market 
laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDR AUL te 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 

for Hire. 

BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 

to the new Factory, _W hitefriars stre te . Fleet. street. 


WARN ‘-ER’S PATENT 
COUNTER BEER-ENGINE 


is sim ple in construction, compact in form, 
‘le, and of moderate cost ; it is recom- 
mende for the use of Wine and Spirit 
, Brewers. Hotel Keepers, Railway 
*.. for raising Beer, Porter, Cider, 
and other liquors; also for Dwelling-houses, 
for raising Water to Washhand-stands, But- 
lers’ Sinks, &e. 
LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS AND 
GARDEN ENGINES 

are constructed on the same principle. 
WARNER’S PATENT TINNED LEAD 
PIPE, which res ts the action of acids, is 
engines, 












rec ee oe 
Mannufactur ately pplied to the trade by 
Ponisi JOIN WARNER oe SONS, 
8. Crescent, Jewin-street. London 
May be had of all Plumb. rs. 
~ PERCH A TU BING. —May _ be 


for years, W and it is there 
eying water. ch mics 
d manure, drain, oY pipes. 
t aftected by the frost of winter or droug ht of 
or leat! her Its strength is extraordinary ; the 
small half-inch ¢ dit eter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 lbs, 
bursting. The smaller sizes may be had 
) feet lengths. The joints are easil 
~onductor of sound it is most valuable for conveying 
messaces in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured 
Percha Company, Patente 18, Wharf-road, City- 
an [sold by their wholesale dealers 


a hh Pub, ead bd TY? ‘ N 
ATENT VULCANIZE - INDIA-RU B- 
BER TUBING, for gas-fittings, chemical purposes, fire 
co—JAMFS LYNE HANCOC K. Sole Manufacturer 
,GOSWELL mEWS.GOSWE! sL- ROAD. LON DON. 
> Hancock begs t« vite the attention of Architects, 
Builders, bra 's, and ‘he trade generally.to the Vuleanized 
India-Rubber Tubing, which is now manufactured from 1-8 inch 
t 























ore and upwards,in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various 
trengths, suitable to the purposes for which it is applied Vul- 
eanized {ose for fire-engines liquid manure, 1 for 

hot water to baths in dwel ‘ mar aa ture 
great pressures, of any | path to order. The peculiar 
advantages of the Vulcanized India- r bits t inifor m 









flexibility, in alltemperatures re-isting 

grease, in various degrees, acc rding to the rposes for whi hit $ 
manufactured, a1 a its not requiring any Ll or dressing from 
remaining out of t Testimonials may be had on application to 


the Manufactory *N B. Vulcanized Washers and Sheet Kult 
for steam and hot water pipes, and Packings for pistons and glan {- 
boxes of steam-en zines, cut any size to order 
y 390 ~eRN + YE. FIAT 
H* BBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
PAINT —ANNOUNCEMENT 

or MARINE USES, it possesses the following advantages :— 
itis whiter than any other Paint, and r ! f 
years. unaffected by bilge-water, or nox 
The White Paint in the hold of a shi 


cargo, is found to be as white as the 








ances when eve 





painted. Under these and other circum ry other 
paint hitherto known and tried has fai le < the “ White Zine 
Paint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue 


of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and forms an 
amalgam of the two metals, which protects the irou from rust, 
decay, or incrustation 
For the GENERAL PURPOSES ofthe decorative painter, t! 
“White Zine Paint” has heen found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. It becomes 
so hard as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling. 
For SAN!‘TARY PURPOSES the“ White Zine Paint” is valu- 
able, not only from its being totally free from every ingredient 
injurious to health, but from its combining chemical qualities 
which render it a powerful corrective where co ous diseases 
have prevailed ; furniture or buildings painted with it are at once 
disinfected. Paralysis and Painters’ Cholic are avoided by its use, 
as well as similar results to the occupants of newly painted rooms 
Apartmen‘’s may be immediately occupied, without inj he 
health of children or the most delicate constitution D 
*heaper than c —— paint. from its spreading over a muc h larger 
surface. 2 cwt. of this paint covers as much as is usually covere: 
by 3 ewt. of white lend. Each cask is stam pe i with the name 
he Lonudon,—Patent,” as the style of the Manufacturers. 
A cireular with fall non may be had = the manufacturers, 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, Colour Works, opposite the 
London Docks, 















| 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 


4 PANY.—Established 1838. No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall : ‘ 

1. Members of Building Soci¢ ry ean insure in this office, pa 
ments becoming due after the sath, thus saving their fam 


fro om ine onvenience and loss 

Business transacted in all the 
Assurance ; all the hi 
anes of frand. 

y Immedi ate, survivorship, deferred annuities and endowments 
granted, and every other mod f provision for families 
arranged 

Premiums on th 
residence and voyaging, » with< mut extra 
military — Ss in oh act ~ ervice) assure 


hes, and for all the ob 








il ‘ ; P 1 
f ere stem. ex psi m of limits for 
remrum, and naval and 
Tdiwary rates 
formation, &c., 





‘or 8] 


abl en m, : 
apply to HENRY WILLIAM SMITIL Actuary and Secretary 





ARLE BRICKS, HAMME RSMITH, 


FAULKNER'S Brickfield lane, , Ham 
r t % 





te. Marle Cutter: 
Pickings F. FAULKNE! 
a quantity of the above super 


delivered to any part of Lo 


\ ARD and Co., HONDURAS WH. Ri ; 
BANKSIDE, and JAMAICA COFFEE-HOUSE, COK 
ar = LON DON. 








653. per thousand ; Stock Bricks. 27s. ; Country 

n, 32s. 6d.; 12 and 9 in. Flooring 

ng, Crown, and Cireular Fire Bricks. 

*, Newcastle, ad Welsh Bricks; ditto L imps, Tiles, . 

ds, Pattern-goo is Clay, Loam, &ec. of the best sort, and 
hs r 32 


use 








AP 
bright ond n iP 
id 






Patent Malting ‘ 


Brc KS. —In consequence of the low price e 


at which Br makers hey for some ti ne past, be 








| chasing Ashes and Bre JH Ose te enalte i to offer his ricks, 
which are of zood quality, at the foll prices; andas his 
fields are only a quarter of an City. H. D 
earnestly requests purchasers wi him with a) in order 
to inspect his stock and to judge for t lves 
M: p *r thousand. 
beeneees oz ” 
50s. ” 
428. ” 
38s. 


| sand, from its not 





h ks, and Place Bricks, at equal 

hese t ricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually { 

fects ; a very larze propertion of the Stocks being suita 

for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fields 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co, at the Counting-! x 

Hoxton Bricktfields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch 








N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approve ae quay: o mstantly on sal e. 
ble terms n the erect if w t 

rk should be kept as ,* ym damp iS possi! 

ntaining any saline matter, 18 ackuow.e 





that thew 





| to be preferable to river san 


| crown, sheet, patent plate, coloure land ornamental g 


| 





Tr 7. TRU 
LATE GLASS, CHIMNEY G L ASSES, 
CARVING and GILDING.— GEO. DONNE 

the Public that his extensive premises are replete with 

scription of looking. te glass for glazing, ro 

Venetian locl . &c.—155. Leadenhall-street 


kheads, 
OHO PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, 
» PATENT PLATE, and ORNAMENT "AL GLASS WARE 


HOUSE, 26, Soho-squar ,and George yard, Crown-str 



















ALFRED GOSLETT | #, &e ab 
he is now supplying Belai 8 and 

good quality, at 42s. the case of 200 nan al 
glass of very superior designs out to order fr 0 





ptions of 
glass, either in 





that he is prepared to contract for the supply 


crates, as Mmanutacture i, or cut tu given size. 


and W. H. JAC KSON beg | to eal the 

° athena m of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish ROUG!I 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORN AME NI AL 
GLASS, in ay | variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terma List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application. THE ROY 4L ARMS, ri painted on 
glass,—size, 86 inches by 58, well adapted fora public Company's 
Hall; to be seen at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 


YHOM AS MILL INGTON begs to inform 


BULLDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 








FOREIGN and ENGLISH WIND W GLASS, Plain and ¢ ured, 
of every deserij tion. ROUGH PL ATE GL ass from inch to 
linch thick. Gla antiles, Slates J 






pone irs, Oils, Varuishes, Brushes, 
ead Pipe from + in h to 4) inches be 
Sasins, Piambe rs’'and Brass Work of 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament 
gating and Bee Glasses —Address, 47, 
See Priced List Advertise 


«5 HAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 

to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 








Finsbury -square. — Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 


DOORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of allens raced in buile ling. 


OF REMOV AL.—JOHN ‘SON 


Front. and Door Makers to the 
if itl rc 





J OTICE 


1 PASK, Sash, Shop 
T he ; 














the Public gen 7m = } 
vy have removed ‘i 
sive premises, In rca a 
BAKER-STREEFT, } } A] 
BAG) NIGGE WELLS-ROAD; | } 
where they have convenience = 3 
for carrying on a larger busi } i | 
Less i } _f 
ai } | i 
N.B. By inclosing a postage | i i 
stamp, a full list of prices may t___} 
be had by return of post. — 











ECORATIVE PAIN rING.—Mr. 
FREDERICK SANG, from the R ul Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE AR I and in all other 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen In the p incipal 
public b uildings of tl e metrop pogo pint form his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that has considera incre a ec is 
Establishment, and is now a le i to unde ortake, on the shortest 
notice, the bellishment of private and publi buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the must reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classic al, Medieval, or Moder rm Stylea—Apply to 
F. SANG, woanames Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London 














ITHOGRAPHIC and ZINCOGRAPHIC 
A PRINTING OFFICE, 276, STR. AND SWINFORD, 
Brothers, beg to return thanks for the very liberal support they 
have met with for the twelve years they have been in business, and 
to assure their friends and the public, from their practical expe- 
rience of upwards of twenty years’ sts inding, th vey are enabled to 
execute Maps, Plans, Architectural and Landscape Drawings. Show 
Boards, Law Forms, Bill Heads, Circular Letters, and every de 
scription of Writing and Drawing in a first-rate manner, and 
lower than any other house in Londen, 
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Tra ‘ > ~ 
G REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
xz CEMENT.—AGENTS 
Messrs. Freeman and Richardson, 6. South-wharf, Paldington. 
Mr. T. Wylie : nar 
Wm and E. Knight. 
Mr. (3. Brown ........ 
Mr J eee « sheet akon t 
Mr. E. Crs WVevcthpinesbiak OMAR 


(rl ‘ba. ( anny 





3, Bricks, &e 


THERS., 
LIME and 
RUTTY and 

itinue toe supply 

) Wharf, Paddington, 
» other lime kept at the 





TO BULL DERS, CONTRACT 
‘ ge AVES’S BLUE 
EMENT, direct from the wo 
Vv 4 CRY beg to inform the Trad 
Blue Lias Lime and Cement as us 
only. Also Glaze Drain Pipes —N.B. 1! 


} 


whoart. 


yy bas b] y 
E LL PATENT LIQUID 
is ready for use, aad only one-eighth the of oil-paint 
For beauty it is pre-emmeat, giving g theexact appearance of FINE 
CUT STONE. Ca used at once on fresh Roman ¢ ent, or 
any other plaste t will protect the w alls as we!l as Roman 
Cement. In ¢ and 3 cwt., at && 153 and 2ls., 


inclusive. ies 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Tnvaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence 


ORS. AND 
LIAS 


xs, Stockton 





‘CEMENT 


cost 





: not hs alf the 











cost of othe r paints, always ready for use, will keep ¢ xl fo mv Years, 
and therefore v suited for exportation Brill k, 23; 
h browns, 2 reens and < irs, 48, pe 
G. BELI ( 2 lin atreet, Gosw 
OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 








stucco W ‘Ss I, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 
trade and } , licited to these very ex 
r the beauty. dura 
HE PER 
or water 
co and 


“dl 








MARTIN’S 
PROOF AND 


whic TENT 


ORNAY NTAL CI 


FIRE 





PPLICABLE FOR 


INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE 


is QUIRED 


ALL PLASTERING 


This 








therefore worked with greater facility. making t ther tt 
mous saving of full j 

tages t 
beauty, 





whole w has been va rfoct fr t hou I i say 
. 4 


aim, Geatlemen, yours res} 





NTLEBURY | 
_ Messrs Chas Franc 


Ae were ten 


sand Sons, Nin 


CEME N’ T. — _T his Cement 








rto been manufactured 1, thr 
. has pr t for i 
By t ! ‘ 
n 1 ‘ met 
tate, t le A WHITE 
tw . 





as manufactured 


ORTLAND C oE MENT, 













by J.B. WHITE i SONS, possesses t pt t f 
the best Roman Cement } } t advan 0 that mat ] 
of wholly resisting fros 1 stu t n 
vegetate or tu t ns,and Fr rest . 
in linplos 1 aur f ri ' at s | 
Sour to five m 
trial to t i ns thay 

sur perior co 
em propertie 
ial i emban 

ater are 





turers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mill’ t West 
minster, and 36. Seel-street, Liverpool 


PORTLAND CEMEN : 
D 


MANUFACTURED } WILLTAM ASP 
M ROBIN 






the Patentce 





reference 234 an 
343 and 451 f EXPERIME 
t the great 

ent t 2 
ames Taunt 
a ¢ ti is 
des prion 
reen ; t 

ing alike ‘ 

from five to t 

cable the Propriet sf 


Messrs, ROBINS, 
Northfleet, Ke 
also at their Dep) 


eATINC ) 
KE {ENE’S and 
for internal s », § 
place of wood for oki rtings 
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